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SCHOOLBOYS HITCH-HIEE 
1260 MILES irnYFRIGA 

Exciting journey through country 
explored by Livingstone 

T H’o hoys have told the C N of their hitch-hike journey of 
1260 exciting miles along the rough roads of north-eastern 
Rhodesia, crossing lakes, rivers,' and swamps, which 
Livingstone was the first to map. In eleven days, 14-year- 
old Robin Fielder, and his 13-year-old friend, Paul Potter, 
completely encircled Lake Bangweolo and its vast swamps, 
on the southern shores of which, in the country of Ilala, 
the missionary died on May Day, mprning 79 years ago. 


FARM MADE IN A DAY 

In America, a three-bedroomed 
farmhouse has been built, painted, 
and furnished, and 120 acres of 
adjoining land levelled, fertilised, 
and seeded, in one single day! 

The farm was built at Moses 
Lake, in the State of Washington, 
’to.'mark the start of a scheme to 
reclairn a million acres of desert 
land by irrigation with water from 
the Columbia River. 

The Federal Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion hopes to put 70,000 acres of 
desert land under cultivation every 
year; and finally to sec 13,000 
farms flourishing in.the area. 


REAL-LIFE STORY 

The first thing anyone heard of 
a drowning boy being saved by two 
of his school friends was when a 
master at St. Ives School, Hunt¬ 
ingdon, read an essay written by 
the rescued boy—nine-year-old 
Victor Bridges. 

The title of the essay was “A 
Real-life Story,” and young Victor 
wrote; “While I was bathing in 
the river, I got swept off my feet. 
I went down under the water three 
or four times, and then I felt a 
hand grasp the back of my head, 
and when I was pulled to the bank 
1 found Keith Osborne and Melvyn 
Clarke had pulled me out.” 


DING, DONG, BELL 

When a cat fell down a dry, 80- 
foot-deep well at Rochdale, she 
was hauled up again in a bucket— 
and immediately jumped down 
again. Down went the bucket a 
second time, up came pussy, and 
the same thing happened. 

Finally Fire Officer Thomas 
Thinn descended the well and 
brought the cat to safeiy. 

SIGHTSEEING AT NIGHT 

/•, Cars on two American trains 
running between Washington and 
Chicago row - provide sightseeing 
facilities for night travellers. 
Powerful floodlights are directed 
on the countryside dpring the 
journey, being turned off only as 
the trains run through cities and 
towns. 


TDobin and Paul decided to spend 
■*'- their Easter holidays hitch¬ 
hiking to Abercorn, 20 miles south 
of Lake Tanganyika, and nearly 500 
miles from their home in Kitwe, 
in the North Rhodesian copper- 
belt. 

At first their luck was good, for 
they were almost immediately 
given a lift by a man going by car 
to Kasama, 100 miles from Aber¬ 
corn. A few hours after setting 
out they crossed the Katanga 
Pedicle—a 40-mile-wide strip of 
Belgian Congo which projects into 
Rhodesia. 

Back in British territory, they 
had to' wait for the ferry to take 
them across the half-mile:wide 
Luapula River—the river of safety 
that Livingstone failed to reach, 
by three days. 

CHANGE OF LUCK 

The lads travelled on to Fort 
Rosebery, and there they spent a 
night at the Rest House. Next day 
they reached Kasama. 

Then their luck chanced. They 
had great difficulty in finding a 
lorry travelling in their direction, 
and when they did find one, it was 
so overloaded that there was 
hardly room for their luggage. 

After 40 miles the lorry suddenly 
stopped. Some barrels had fallen 
off, and with them, Robin's ruck¬ 
sack with all his money and spare 
clothes inside. And there was not 
enough petrol to allow the driver 
to take them back along the road 
to look for them! 

At Senga Hill, however, Robin 
borrowed some more clothes from 
an L.M.S. Mission, where he was 
also given an introduction to a 
family in Abercorn. 

ENGINE TROUBLE 

The lorry left Senga, and with 
darkness came rain—and engine 
trouble. Every few miles the 
engine stopped and petrol had to 
be blown through the carburetter. 
They eventually reached Abercorn 
at 11 p.m.,-where they were given 
a bed - by the International Red 
Locust Control Service, which 
destroys locusts at the nearby 
Mweru and Rukwa swamps. 

The next day Robin and Paul 
were guests of the family intro¬ 
duced to them by the Mission. 

Conlinued ou page 2 


Pioneers at the .North Pole 




After making a landing at the 
North Pole recently. United States 
airmen discovered, 413 miles away, 
objects left behind by Robert 
Peary, engineer officer of the U.S. 
Navy who, after unsuccessful 
attempts in 1902 and 1906, foot- 
slogged in 1909 to the Pole. Peary 
was the first man to reach the 
North Pole, and his proud nation 
promoted him rear-admiral. 

The airmen were making a 
reconnaissance flight over the ice 
shelf off the coast of Ellesmere 
Island when they saw a sign-post 
on snow-covered Cape Columbia. , 

Their aircraft was equipped with 
skis, so they made an unscheduled 
landing about a mile from the spot. 
They w'alked across the ice and 
found, set up in a pile of stones, a 
post which marked the place from 
which the great explorer had set 
out in 1906. 

A few yards from the post was 
a eaehe made by Peary. As seen 
in the top picture, this was marked 
by a tripod of broken sled runners 
lashed together with wire and 
.wind-frayed manila rope. The 
cache itself consisted of four metal 
boxes in wooden crates. The air¬ 
men left the cache undisturbed, but 


Above : relics of Peary. 
Below'; one of the scientists 
records the gravitational pull 
at the North Pole. 


placed a record of their own visit 
beside the post. 

The previous day they had 
landed from a C-47 at the geo¬ 
graphic North Pole and had stayed 
there for three hours and ten 
minutes; Peary and his Negro 
companion, Matthew Henson, 
stayed there for an hour. 

The recent airborne party made 
.scientific observations, and one of 
the men is seen on the left 
recording the Earth’s strongest 
gravitational-pull during the period 
the team were at the Pole. The 
delicate recording instrument was 
kept warm by plugging it into the 
aircraft's electrical system. 

This landing at the Pole was 
part of America's development of 
Arctic regions. In March this 
year airmen came down in ski- 
equipped planes on an enormous 
mass of floating ice called 
Fletcher’s Island, and began to 
establish there an efficient U.S. Air 
Force Weather Service station. 


SCHOOL NAGS FOR CORAL ISLES 


HOME-MADE CAR 


Just as hundreds of thousands of 
English-speaking children.look for¬ 
ward each week to their C N, so 
do thousands of boys and girls on 
coral islands of the South Pacific 
eagerly await each issue of the 
school journal printed for them in 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

In Western Samoa 29,000 boys 
and girls read in their own lan¬ 
guage a journal with the interest¬ 
ing name of Tusitala Mo A’oga 
Samoa. Six times a year 10,000 
copies are sent to their schools. 

For the Cook Islands there is a 
school journal called Apii O Te 
Kuki Airani. It is printed four 
times a year and 3400 copies go to 
boys, and girls who cart read. 

The schoolchildren of Niue 
Island get 2000 copies of their 


own school journal every three 
months. Even the three little 
atolls of the Tokelau Group, 300 
miles north of Samoa, have their 
own school journal. 

The editor of these school maga¬ 
zines for the coral islands is a 
former New Zealand teacher. Miss 
M. P. Dennehy. She has been doing 
this good work for four years, 
and, having visited all the islands, 
knows what the children like. 


MANY-SIDED HOUSE 

An eight-sided Dutch cottage on 
Canvey Island, Essex, has been 
presented to the Urban District 
Council. Built in 1618 when the 
Dutch workers were constructing 
the first sea-wall round the island, 
it may be used as a museum. 


Ian McPherson, a young garage 
mechanic, has recently finished 
building an eight h.p. sports car, 
after spending some 2000 hours, 
spread over 18 months. 

He assembled the mechanical 
parts and the bodywork from a 
bare chassis and 1932 Ford engine. 
The body was made from old 
scrapped vans, which he cut and 
shaped by hand. The car only 
cost £150 and can reach 65 m.p.h. 
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"western EUROPE IS 

MORE UNITED 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Jf Europe were a'stage we should now be witnessing a new 
international scene. The chief characters would be France 
and Germany, planning to end for ever a century and more of 
feud. What will be the outcome this time? ' . 


By the Treaty of Germany 
signed at Bonn, and the European 
Defence Community Treaty signed 
a few hours later in Paris, 50 
million Germans became partners 
in the future progress of free 
Europe. 

These treaties still have to be 
ratified by the Parliaments of the 
countries concerned, so let us study 
the new scene and examine its 
possibilities. 

LOWERING NATIONAL BARRIERS 

The immediate purpose in 
Western Europe is to ensure 
adequate defence against any 
possible aggression. Eventually, 
however, the community would be 
more fully developed in the fields 
of trade and economics. Diffi¬ 
culties and advantages would be 
shared. National barriers would 
be lowered. There are signs of 
these changes taking place already. 

This is the lesson of history. 
The banding together of a group 
pf people has, in the first instance, 
almost invariably been for the sake 
of safety. Thereafter they find that 
common bonds, which have 
enabled them to stand firm in face 
of perils, have other valuable bene¬ 
fits to offer. 

The French are realising that 
their original idea of European 
Defence Community has already 
expanded to include all the best 
peaceful aspirations. And even 
though some of their statesmen, 
feeling that events have moved too 
fast, have made it clear that they 
mean to be wary of committing 
themselves too far, they are never¬ 
theless attracted to the union of 
Western countries now seen to be 
emerging. 

Western Germany, under the 
Government of Dr. Adenauer, is 
eager to take her part once again 
on an equal basis with the other 
nations of Europe, accepting the 


conditions imposed on her as a 
member of the European Defence 
Community. , 

' One anxiety always in the minds 
of.Gerrnans is that the partition of 
their country will continue. With 
the Eastern half more firmly than 
ever under Russian control, those 
Western Germans who are opposed 
to Dr. Adenauer fear that new 
barriers will be raised. , 

Certainly, Russia is regarded by 
the Defence Community as the 
villain of the piece, rejecting all 
friendly approaches, and continu¬ 
ally taking action designed to 
break down co-operation between 
the Western countries. 

Eor her part, Russia insists that 
any hostility comes not' from her 
but from the West, and that by 
making their own plans the Com¬ 
munity have sacrificed the chances 
of unifying Germany. So the 
Russians forthv/ith prohibited ail 
traffic between Eastern and Western 
Germany, isolating the two halves. 
Even in Berlin the barriers were 
erected. 

FREEDOM THEIR AIM 

Firm and wise statesmanship is 
now required of the Western 
nations, whose great advantage is 
the clear solidarity they have so 
far achieved for the sake of peace 
and progress. They have told 
Russia, in effect, that they wilt 
not be moved from their aim—to 
keep Western Europe free. 
Already Russia seems to be realis¬ 
ing this. 

The hope now is that she will 
genuinely relent and make a real 
effort to reach a working agree¬ 
ment with the West. 

Thus the latest treaties—despite 
the anxieties that have accom¬ 
panied them — hold out the 
prospect in the next few months of 
an improvement in the European 
situation. 


EUROPE’S NEW 
LffiRARY 

Europe’s biggest agricultural 
library is being opened this month 
at the Rome headquarters of the 
Food and Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion (F.A.O.). It will be known 
as the David Lubin Memorial 
Library after the Polish-born 
American to whom F.A.O. owes 
its origin. 

For many years just after the 
beginning of this century David 
Lubin fought persistently for the 
improvement of agriculture. 
Thanks to his efforts there came 
into being in 1909 the International 
Institute of Agriculture, the fore¬ 
runner of F.A.O., which v/as estab¬ 
lished in 1945. ' 

Already this memorial library 
contains over ten miles of shelves 
of 350,000 books, as well as read¬ 
ing rooms, reference material, and 
photostat and microfilm services. 


Crow’s nest poiiceinan 



High above the traffic at a busy 
intersection in Hanover, Germany, 
this policeman controls the traffic. 
He operates the traffic lights, and 
directs pedestrians and \ehicles 
by a loudspeaker. 


WELL-TRIED STONE 

The CN has already told of 
Yorkshire's 800-year-old St. 
Andrew's Church in Ferrybridge, 
which is to be dismantled and re¬ 
built half a mile from the swampy 
area where floods and damp had 
been so troublesome. 

Now the foundation stone of the 
new church has been laid by the 
daughter of the former vicar. On 
this stone, which has weathered 
the storms of eight centuries in the 
church tower, is inscribed a verse 
from Isaiah, “1 lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone." 


MEASURING WITH 
SOUND WAVI':S 

By means of a device called an 
“ultrasonic thickness gauge,” 
engineers can now accurately 
measure the thickness of metals 
and plastics when only one side is 
accessible, as in a pipe. 

Ultrasonic waves are transmitted 
through the accessible side, and 
when the waves are reflected back 
from the opposite surface, the 
amount of resonance is automatic¬ 
ally registered on a gauge. A con¬ 
version table shows the thickness. 


News From 

JET HOLIDAY 

The first holiday tour by jet 
plane has been announced by a 
travel firm. It starts at Johannes¬ 
burg and covers 15,000 miles of 
South Africa in 19 days. The cost 
is £765. 

John Edwards, a Boy Scout 
of Bruton, Somerset, has been 
awarded the Scout Gilt Gross for 
his bravery when another 14-year- 
old boy touched a live wire. John 
seized the insulated part of the 
cable and pulled it away. 

India’s population, excluding 
Kashmir, now numbers over 356 
million. 

Fossilised remains of a dinosaur 
were found at Arkadelphia, Arkan¬ 
sas, 24 hours after similar remains 
had been found near Harriman, 
New York. 

TEL 123436 

New telephone exchanges in big 
towns will have six-figure numbers. 

Birmingham is to have a new 
type of city guide, invented in 
Norway. It is a detailed map of 
the city with sliding devices, oper¬ 
ated by two knobs, and a mov¬ 
able rule which pinpoints the spot 
desired. 

Two kiosks recently built in 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, have 
been given an unusual finish. 
They are covered with sea-shells 
gathered from French and English 
beaches. 

Special gardens planted with 
strongly-scented flowers and shrubs 
are being prepared for blind people 
in Portsmouth. 

Nottingham University Boat 
Club has received an anonymous 
gift of a racing boat. Worth £375, 
it was built by an Oxford firm and 
delivered to the club’s boathouse 
’ey lorry. 

RARE BIRDS 

A pair of spoonbills, rare visitors 
to these islands, were recently seen 
by bird-watchers near Notting¬ 
ham ; another rare bird, an osprey, 
was seen in Bedfordshire. 

Queen Mary’s wonderful doll's 
house at Windsor Castle now has 
a tiny television receiver with a 
one-inch screen. 

A tunfiel, several miles long, on 
the Moon's surface is believed to 
have been caused by a meteorite 
which bored its way through a 
mountainous ridge. 

Sark Island, which bans motor¬ 
cars, has been linked with Guern¬ 
sey by one of the most modern 
radio-telephone systems in the 
world. 

REGULAR ATTENDANCE 

Avril Bartlett never missed a 
single day at school in Bourne¬ 
mouth. She first W'ent there in 
1947, and when she left in Decem¬ 
ber, 1951, she had 1702 attendance.s 
to her credit. 

Miss Dorothy Robinson, who 
has been holidaying in England, 
believes she has charge of the most 
northerly group of Scouts and 
Guides in the world. It is at Juk- 
toyaktuk, in the North-West Terri¬ 
tory, and her charges are Eskimos. 

There are now 5,716,278 tele¬ 
phones in Britain, but 418,980 
people are still waiting for one. 


T/ie Chiidrcn*s Newspaper, June 21, 1952 

Everywhere 

. BIRDIE 

Crows flew off with 400 golf 
balls at one course in Australia last 
year. 

Recently issued figures show that 
people in Great Britain drink six 
times as much tea as coffee, and 
that Americans drink 16 times as 
much coffee as tea. 

A 63-mile canal has been conr- 
pleted at Krasnoarmeisk, near 
Stalingrad, to link the waters of 
the Volga and the Don. 

Two schoolgirls, Elaine Spill, 15, 
and Kathleen Spain, 16, both of 
Deal,' recently crossed the Channel 
in a 15-fo6t canoe, and became the 
first girls to make the journey by 
canoe. 

SAFE FLYING 

The International Civil Aviation 
Organisation recently reported that 
British airlines last year operated 
over 1600 million passenger kilo¬ 
metres without a single passenger 
fatality. 

The Thailand Government plans 
to build 3355 miles of main roads 
and 21 bridges during the next four 
years, at a cost of 1134 million 
ticals (over £35,000,000). 

The Eire Government has placed, 
a ban’on pigs which are not all- 
white. It is considered that better 
bacon and pork come from white;;. 

Thirty years ago there were 350 
windmills working in Britain ; now 
there are only 21, nine being in 
Lincolnshire. 


Schoolboys liilcli-liike in Africa 


Continuej iVoni page 1 

They rowed and swam in Lake 
Cheela, which, unlike most Central 
African lakes and rivers, is free 
from crocodiles. 

The following morning they 
began the return journey through 
tree-covered plains to the north of 
the mountains which form the 
watershed of the Chambezi, the 
river through Bangweolo swamps. 
At Nakonde—the customs post on 
the border of the mandated terri¬ 
tory of Tanganyika—the boys slept 
in a gaol to save money. They 
had no company. 

Then followed more lorry lifts 
as they sped southward down the 
Great North Road. Thirty miles 
.•past Chinsali the lorry ran out cf 
petrol; and to fetch a cahful the 
two young adventurers, accom¬ 
panied by two men, had to walk 
four miles in the dark, through 
territory known for its leopards, 
hyenas, and wild pigs. 

So the journey continued. 


through to Mpika, Mkushi, and 
Kapiri Mposhi, by bus and lorry, 
with the nights often spent in a tent 
pitched on wet, boggy ground.. 

At Kapiri Robin and Paul saw 
the railway and the tarmac road 
once again, and next day they 
arrived home, weary and happy, 
having spent only £5 instead of an 
expected £35—but two days late 
for school. 


AFRICAN JAMBOREE 

Some 2000 African Scouts arc 
this week attending their first 
Central Africa Jamboree—at 
Nkana, centre of the North 
Rhodesian copperbelt. 

The Scouts—from Uganda, Tan¬ 
ganyika, Kenya, Nyasaland, Rho¬ 
desia, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and the Belgian Congo—will camp 
in the nearby woods, exhibit their 
handicrafts, hold camp-fires and 
shows, with songs, dances, and 
plays illustrating African life. 


raOOD OF 

YOUR BSKE 


.. aren’t you ? 



see that if s 
fitted with . *. 



BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
.BLOCKS. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For. steel .rims tier ax 
BLACK BLOCK ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED BLOCK (specially designed 
for alloy}. Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 

Oet the nut of 

your bike. Wtilcunn- 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET "i’l* 

hints on riding autl 
iiiaintc-naude. 

'fibrax limited 

2C TUDOR STREET. LONDON. E.C.-4 
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School pig chib 

Boys of Camrose County Secondary School, North London, 
have bought six pigs, built a sty, and formed their own pig 
dull. Here we see one of the pigs being used during a 
lecture in the classroom. 


T/ie Children's Newsbabcr, June 21, 1952 

LIFE’S WORK FOR 
THE BIBLE 

Karl Winquist, a Swedish 
missionary in Eritrea—the former 
Italian colony in Africa—dreamed 
70 years ago of providing the 
Tigrinya people with a Bible of 
their own. He began translating 
the New Testament, and spent 16 
years making a grammar by listen¬ 
ing to words and sounds spoken 
by natives. His patience was re¬ 
warded, for in 1909, the year of his 
death, the first edition of the New 
Testament Was printed. 

Then Mrs. Winquist, with three 
native teachers, took up the task 
of translating the Old Testament. 
Tigrinya is a poor language and 
words had to be borrowed from 
Hebrew, French, German, and 
Swedish dialects, or had to be 
invented. 

The Bible was ready for printing 
;vhen it was found that there was 
no Ethiopian type in Britain. So 
the Bible Society had the type set 
in Asmara, Eritrea, photographed, 
and then printed in England, where 
it will soon be ready for binding 
and distribution. 

In Sweden, Mrs. Winquist, now 
87, is a happy old lady ; she has 
seen a dream come true. 


FEATHER IN HER CAP 

When Mrs. L. E. Farmer was 
trying to win a seat on the Hythe 
Borough Council 14 years ago, one 
old lady not only promised to vote 
for her, but also gave her a black 
ostrich feather “to be worn on 
some special occasion.” 

Mrs. Farmer W'as elected, and 
has been a member of the Council 
ever since. This year she has 
become Hythe's first woman 
mayor, and on the day of her 
appointment she wore the feather 
in her alderman's tricorne hat. 


THEY LI^ JETS 

Many South Africans are book¬ 
ing flights from Johannesburg to 
Livingstone for the e.xperience of 
flying in a Comet jet airliner. They 
return by another aircraft the same 
day. the round trip 'being about 
1300 miles and costing £36. 


WATCHMAKERS 
AND THEIR EYES 

It is generally supposed that 
w'atchmakers suffer great eye- 
strain ; but Dr. Ernst Weber, a 
leading Swiss oculist, thinks that 
thousands who do close precision 
work enjoy a standard of eye 
health as high as any other worker. 

“There are two secrets,” said Dr. 
Weber recently, “good lighting and 
hands that ‘see.’” Undiffused 
natural light is best, and the watch¬ 
makers’ benches are never lit from 
behind, but are placed directly 
under large windows. “Watch the 
Swiss craftsmen—they seem to 
handle the most intricate opera¬ 
tions by the touch of their fingers.” 

Constant use of the “loupe”—a 
small magnifying glass—does not 
itself produce eye-strain, says Dr. 
Weber, although when not work¬ 
ing, a watchmaker often brings 
objects too close to his eyes 
through force of habit. 


GODFATHER TO 
SYDNEY 

How many people know after 
whom the great city of Sydney 
was named? Probably only a few. 

Sydney’s '“godfather”- was 
Thomas Townshend, first Viscount 
Sydney. He was Hom.e Secretary 
in the British Government when 
the first settlement was founded at 
Sydney Cove by Governor Arthur 
Phillip in 1788. 

The other day, at History House 
in Sydney, a portrait of Viscount 
Sydney was presented to the Royal 
Australian Historical Society. It 
was painted by Mr. W. A. Moir, of 
Sydney, from the original in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 


145.MILE WALK AT 88 

. To attend a recent conference of 
commercial teachers at Scar¬ 
borough, 88-year-old Mr. Arthur 
Fieldhouse, walked 145 miles in 
easy stages, accompanied by his 
wife. 

, He decided to walk after return¬ 
ing front an 18,000-mile holiday 
cruise. “We walked for the e.xer- 
cise,” he said, “having almost lost 
the use of our legs on that ship.” 


THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD 

TOOLBOX 

A wooden toolbox over 1000 
years old, beautifully carved with 
elaborate designs like those found 
on ancient Celtic stone crosses, has 
been presented to the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

When the box was found in 
1885 in a peat bog at Evie, Orkney, 
the metal blades of the tools in it 
had rusted away, leaving only the 
handles of wood, horn, and antler. 
A piece of pumice-stone found 
among them had obviously been 
used by the old Celtic craftsman, 
much as sandpaper is used today 
by workers in wood. 


FAR TOO MANY 
PENNIES 

Most of the coins made by the 
Royal Mint in 1951 were sent over¬ 
seas. The Treasury reports that of 
386.147,406 coins produced last 
year, 130.248,510 were for the 
United Kingdom, 211,527,655 for 
other countries in the Common¬ 
wealth, and 44,371,241 for foreign 
governments. 

Although the cost of replacing 
a farthing is greater than its own 
value, there is now a higher de¬ 
mand for them than before the 
war; almost as many farthings 
were struck by the Mint in 1951 as 
halfpennies. 

• On the other hand, there is a 
great surplus of pennies, so much 
so that banks are faced with the 
problem of where to stock them. 


BATTERSEA BIRDS 

The Valley of Singing Birds is 
a new summer feature at the Festi¬ 
val Gardens, Battersea Park. 

Beautifully-sculptured sea and 
land birds, ranging from cormor¬ 
ants to gannets, and from chaf¬ 
finches to bitterns, have been set 
in their natural surroundings. 
Song backgrounds are provided by 
the recording expert. Dr. LudWig 
Koch. 

The birds were carved in beech- 
wood by Mr. E. G. F. Barraclough, 
sn assistant art master at Rugby 
School. 


WHITE KANGAROO 

The only albino kangaroo in cap¬ 
tivity has been given to President 
Truman by the people of Australia. 

This rare animal—worlh about 
£100,000—was tamed by Mr. E. J. 
Hallstrom. Chairman of the 
Taronga Park Trust. 

Fourteen months old, the kan¬ 
garoo is 2 feet 6 inches tall, but is 
likely to grow another 12 inches 
while in Washington Zoo. Its food 
must be sterilised before every 
meal, for it is extremely delicate. 


BASIC SCHOOL ^ 
COLOURS 

As the number and variety of 
colours on the market have rapidly 
increased during the last few years, 
heads of schools have been having 
more and more difficulty with 
school uniforms. 

The difficulty has been in estab¬ 
lishing standard colours, for it has 
been found that even such an old 
and tried favourite as navy-blue 
can mean ope shade to the dyer and 
quite another to the distributor. 

Two years ago the Children’s 
Wear Committee of the British 
Colour Council began to examine 
the problem and found to its con¬ 
sternation that there were 40 
navies, 37 greens, and. 19 scarlets. 

All the school colours have now 
been standardised and classified 
into 16 basic types with 17 trim¬ 
ming colours which will meet all 
normal school needs. 


DEFEATING DAZZLE 

The blinding dazzle from the 
lamps of oncoming vehicles will be 
greatly reduced by an invention 
called an Autronic Eye; 

The headlights of the cars fitted 
with this device (a photo-electric 
cell unit, with an amplifier and a 
power relay) are automatically 
dipped whenever another car 
approaches, and wh^n the vehicle 
passes along a lighted road.' When 
needed, the headlights 'are auto¬ 
matically switched on. 

The Autronic Eye will be a 
standard fitting on this year's Olds- 
mobile and Cadillac cars. 



Making new friends 

This seven-year-old pony, saved from slaughter by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League, has hcen sent to a riding sehool at Mill Hill, 
Middlesex. Here we see him being introduced to some new 
friends there. 



They’re ready for you to cut out and set 
up—a series of 18 thrill-packed panels of rip-roaring 
characters and settings from life in the Wild West. 
A special reason for your liking Kellogg’s! 

- 

ON THE 

BACK OF EVERY 
PAGK-EXCmNG 
CUT-OUTS! 

When Mum buys Kellogg’s—tuck in and get cracking! 
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HE BUIIT POEMS m STONE 


J UNE 21 is the 300th anniversary of the death of a great archi¬ 
tect, Inigo Jones, one of* the band of immortals of the 
golden age of English history. 


Born in 1573, the son of a poor 
clothworker in London, Inigo 
lones started life as a carpenter’s 
boy, the pittance he earned helping 
his father who was greatly in debt. 

From. such humble beginnings 
he rose to become, the first and 
greatest architect of his time, the 
creator of the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall and the Queen’s House 
at Greenwich, as well as many 
other noble buildings. 


We may wonder how a carpen¬ 
ter’s boy set about the great 
task of becoming an architect in 
Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. It 
would not be 
easy today, 
with . scholar¬ 
ships for pro¬ 
mising boys 
and girls, but 
young Inigo’s 
dreams of glory 
in , stone must 
have indeed seemed castles in 
the air. 



Our knowledge of his early life 
IS scanty, but it appears that ha 
began by cultivating his talent for 
drawing, and that this attracted the 
Interest of the Earl of Pembroke, 
Shakespeare's, patron. This noble¬ 
man paid for the young man to 
, travel in Italy, and there the glory 
:pf Renaissance architecture made 
a lasting impression on his mind. 

But Inigo Jones found no open- 
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ing in architecture when he re¬ 
turned to this country. He devoted 
himself to designing the costumes 
and scenery for masques, then the 
popular entertainment at Court. 
Unhappily he quarrelled with Ben 
Jonson, who wrote the masques, 
but his work did bring him into 
contact with members of the Royal 
family, and thus at long last cam.e 
his chance to do the work for 
which he was most fitted. At the 
age of 42 he was appointed Sur¬ 
veyor General of Works. 

His salary seems ridiculous to 
us—£80 a year, 8s. a day for en¬ 
tertainment, 2s. 8d. a day for 
travelling expenses, and a new 
gown every year! 

He began by laying out Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields and building a 
new chapel there. Then, at the 
order of James the First, he de¬ 
signed for Whitehall a group of 
buildings to eclipse all the great 
palaces of Europe in nobility 'and 
grandeur. Alas! there was no 
money available to carry out his 
scheme, and all that could be built 
was the Banqueting Hall, still 
standing in Whitehall to remind us 
of the magnificence that might 
have been. 

A H.4NDS05IE BARN 

Jnigo Jones brought the grace of 
Italian architecture to Englaiid and 
applied it to palace, church, and 
cathedral. Once the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford asked him to build a chapel 
for the parishioners of Covent 
Garden, but said he did not want 
to spend much money on it. “In 
short,” said the carl, “I would not 
have it much better than a barn.” 

“You shall have the handsomest 
barn in England,” replied Inigo, 
and he raised the church of St. 
Paul which still stands in Covent 
Garden—not one of his most 
characteristic works. 

The great architect fell on evil 
days. He was taken prisoner by 
the Roundheads in the storming of 
Basing House. He had buried his 
money in his garden but dishonest 
servants stole it.- He lent money 
to King Charles which he never 
saw again. Then Parliament fined 
him £500 because, during his 
restoration work at old St. Paul’s, 
he had pulled down, on Charles’s 
orders, an old church whose walls 
adjoined the cathedral. 

Inigo Jones was a creator of 
poems in stone, and Van Dyck, the 
masterly court painter, described 
his designs as unequalled for 

boldness, softness, sweetness, and 
surencss of touch.” 


APPLE TREES LEAD 

A census of fruit orchards in 
■England and Wales carried out by 
the Ministry of Agriculture—the 
first since 1944—shows an increase 
in eating-apple, pear, and cherry 
trees, and a decrease in cooking- 
apple and plum trees. 

Altogether there are 24,817,100 
fruit trees, more than one for every 
two people in England and Wales. 
Over half of them are apple trees ; 
then come 4,858,200 plum 'trees, 
2,517,900 pear trees, and 874,700 
cherry trees. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


More triangles 

J^EWCOMERs to the delta-wing 
(flying triangle) fraternity have 
been announced in both Britain 
and America. The first, and by far 
the largest, is an Avro bomber due 
to fly this summer. The small 
Avro 707A research plane is, in 
effect, a flying scale model of this 
high-speed bomber. 

In America, Convair, makers of 
the huge B-36, are putting a radar- 
equipped delta-wing flying-boat 
fighter into production, and the 
Republic Aviation Corporation are 
working on a triangular-winged 
Thunderjet, which has been design¬ 
ated XF-103. 

Tlninderjet records 

F-84G Thunderjet fighter has 
flown nearly 4100 miles non¬ 
stop from Eglln, Florida, to Santa 
Barbara, California, refuelling 
twice from a KC-97 (military 
Stratocruiser) tanker. 

Another Thunderjet, refuelled 
four times in the air, flew over 
California for 12 hours 5 minutes. 

Sailplanes have radios 

J^RITAIn’s gliding team compet¬ 
ing in the World Champion¬ 
ships to be held in Spain next 
month will fly radio-equipped sail¬ 
planes. 

Each of their five Slingsby 
“Sky” gliders will carry an 81- 
pound radio pack so that the pilots 
can maintain contact with their 
ground crews following them below 
in Vanguard cars. The range of 
the radio, from air to ground, is 
about 60 miles. 

Aircraft-handler 

|?ROM the earliest days of flying, 
the most satisfactory way of 
moving an aircraft from one point 
to another at ground level has been 
to push it. Even since the arrival 
of powerful tractors, precision 
parking has to be done by manual 
labour. But a new development, a 
mechanical aircraft-handler, has at 
last come to the aid of the 
struggling ground-crews. 

The first, now being tested by 
the Royal Navy, looks like tlic 
mobile jack used in garages and is 
driven by an electric motor. The 
man using it fits it under the tail- 
wheel or the nosewhccl of the air¬ 
craft, and operates a control, whicli 
lifts the aircraft tail or nose olT the 
ground. He then has the aircraft 
at fingertip control, and with only 
a slight movement, can steer, turn, 
and park it with the utmost 
accuracy. 

Eye on the ball ^ 

Jt^EARLY 50 years have elapsed 
since that grand old man of 
British aviation, S. F. Cody, took 
some of the world's first “aerial 
reconnaissance” photos from a 
man-lifting kite towed by H.M..S. 
Grafton off Portsmouth. 

Just how w'ell a modern recon¬ 
naissance camera performs was 
demonstrated in America recently. 
Some shots taken nine miles up not 
only revealed golfers on the course 
below, but also the golf balls! 

No doubt the holes appeared as 
small as they do to most golfers! 


THE MINISTRY OF 
HEALTH 

The fourth of a series of articles explaining the work of 
the great State Departments which most closely affect the 
everyday lives of British citizens, young and old. 


'T'iie Ministry of Health should 
be known as the Ministry of 
the Winding Path. It has had a 
long and toilsome way to come. 
But as a- result of its strange and 
romantic past it is today, in a 
sense, both the oldest and the 
newest of the “social service” 
ministries. 

Its headquarters occupy an 
elegant building in London’s street 
of elegance—Savile Row. But it 
has come there by tortuous ways, 
of which the beginning is almost 
lost in the cholera scare of 1831. 

We must realise that most White¬ 
hall departments dealing with 
home affairs are of fairly modern 
growth. For centuries the inde¬ 
pendent-minded Anglo-Saxons ad¬ 
ministered their affairs locally. 

Any interference, any attempt to 
centralise government in the capi¬ 
tal was fiercely resisted. Even 
when -faulty sanitation—it was 
primitive by our standards—en¬ 
couraged the spread of water-borne 
cholera in 1831, the idea of a cen¬ 
tral organisation to cope with the 
outbreak was regarded only as an 
emergency measureas soon as 
danger was .averted it had to go. 

AUTOCRACY RESENTED 

Three years later a terrible out¬ 
cry went up when the Poor Lavr 
Commission was created with auto¬ 
cratic powers of control over the 
whole of Poor Law admini-stration. 
This, the first Government Depart¬ 
ment set up to deal solely with 
local government, was almost 
harried to death. 

Not until 1848—Europe’s revo¬ 
lutionary year—were enlightened 
thinkers heartened enough to bring 
into being the Central Bo'ard of 
Health. But it could not force 
local authorities to do anything, 
Aften ten years of a losing battle 
the Board was abolished. 

Advocates of government-at-the- 
centre did not get a foothold again 
until 1871. Then the oversight of 


CliessLoys 



Umisiial ilcni in a show given 
recently by ,a yonlh organisation 
at Brockley, Kent, rvas a game 
of chess tvith hoys dressed as 
the piece.? used in the game. 
Here is a White Knight and the 
Black Queen. 


several local functions—including 
Poor Law, but excluding education 
and police—was brought under a 
new Whitehall “monster” called 
the Local Government Board. 

This lasted until 1919, when a 
Department was created to deal 
purely with local government. 
This was called the Ministry of 
Health, and its headquarters were 
in Whitehall. 

But this was only another twist 
in the road that never ends. On 
January 29, 1951, a Ministry 

known as Local Government and 
Planning, acquired from the 
Ministry of Health certain impor¬ 
tant functions which .included 
housing, local government, water 
supply, and sewerage. 

A NATIONAL SERVICE i 

Substantially, the' Ministry , of 
Health was left with the now 
National Health Service created by 
the Act of 19s6, and it took this 
new "baby” to Savile Row, where 
it has become no small responsibi¬ 
lity for which to be answerable^to 
Parliament. , 

By 1948 the Ministry had taken 
over some 2600 hospitals, including 
150() municipal hospitals-.' These 
embrace mental and isolation 
hospitals. ■; 

The local clement in administra¬ 
tion is preserved. Fourteen 
regional hospital boards - in 
England and Wales administer 
most of these services, but dele¬ 
gate day-to-day control to hospital 
management committees. These 
bodies keep some 9000 public- 
spirited voluntary workers busy. 

Teaching hospitals—those great 
institutions like’Guy’s, Barfs, and 
Westminster in London—do not 
come under regional boards, but 
under boards of governors respon¬ 
sible directly to the Minister. 

In the hospital service there are 
5600 specialists, or consultants, 
and some 165,000 nurses and mid¬ 
wives. Outside it, and adminis¬ 
tered by 138 e.xecutivc councils, 
arc nearly 19.000 general practi¬ 
tioners (“our doctor” among 
them), 10,000 dentists, some 15,000 
chemists, and about 7000 eye 
specialists and opticians. 

FIGHTING DISEASE 

Under the Act the Minister, 
through the three main branches 
—hospital service, executive coun¬ 
cil, and local health authority (our 
county or county borough council) 
—has to administer a comprehen- 
Sve health service “designed to 
secure improvements in the physi¬ 
cal and mental health of the people 
. . . and the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of illness.” 

Services in the home, district 
nurses, ambulances, day nurseries, 
maternity and child welfare, after¬ 
care, health visitors, care of the 
aged—these are only a few of the 
other functions for which this 
pioneer ministry is responsible. 

And it also takes a lot of interest 
in the nutrition value of the food 
we cat. Yes, the Ministry of 
Health has travelled a long way 
since the choiera scare of 1831. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION ON PARADE 







n.irl>.ir\ wild slici'i) on llii- alert 


\ P.'uni) donke> and her fo.tl 


Babe in arms—a Dwarf Indian bull calf 


A fawn has a word in mother reindeer’s ear 


A Shetland pony foal peeps over her stall door 




Twin polar bear cubs frolic with some sawdust Advice from mother camel Young wallaby takes a peep at the wonderful world 

The polar hears are at Nurembers. and the wallabies at Whipsnade. All the other animals are at the London Zoo 
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ENGLAND’S CHURCHES Pioneer teacher CHRISTIANS IN KOREA 


John C ar p cut or House 
Whilefriars • London • EC4 
rUNE 21..1952 

HOME-MAKING 

NewcastFe-under-Lyme a 
^ committee lias been saying 
some • sensible things about 
home. 

“ A properly-managed home, 
however humble or small,” 
they say, “ is a full-time job 
for a mother and they want 
to see the , task of home¬ 
making regarded as one of the 
highest responsibility. 

They think that young 
parents need training as much 
as anyone else who starts in a 
new profession. Too much 
has to be learned by trial and 
error, a dangerous risk when 
the future happiness of human 
bemgs is at stake. 

It is suggested that in their 
last year at school boys and 
girls should receive instruction 
on the ways in which good 
parents manage their atfairs. 
This might do something to 
help critical young people to 
a fresh appreciation of their 
homes. 

Any plan which tends td 
elevate the place of the home, 
and to make all the work con¬ 
nected with it more honoured 
and respected is to be wel¬ 
comed. Good homes are still 
the bedrock of our national 
health and well-being. 

To make a happy fireside 
clime 

To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and 
sublime 

Of Human life. Robert Burns 


A MONO England’s most beauti- 
ful treasures are her ancient 
churches, in town and village, 
8300 of which were wholly or 
mainly built before 1537. But 
many of them are in danger of 
decay, and it is startling to learn, 
that if they are to be saved 
£4,000,000 will be needed in the 
next ten years in addition to the 
efforts of the parishioners them¬ 
selves. 

There are at present 3509 
churches needing structural re¬ 
pair, and only 1496 of them can 
be restored through funds pro¬ 
vided locally. 

A Church Assembly com¬ 
mission has revealed these facts 
in a report entitled The Preserva¬ 
tion of Our Churches (published 
by the Church Information 
Board at 5s.) and has recom¬ 
mended that a new Trust should 
be fornied for their preservation. 

This is a matter to which none 
can be indifferent, for the village 
church—“the Ark of Truth, the 
Home of Beauty, the Shrine of 
Memory,” as Arthur Mee called 
it—is a heritage which we must 
all cherish. 


T 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Children who went on an out¬ 
ing to Southend could not find the 
sea. The tide had gone out, too. 

A girls' school in Essex has three 
tijts. The pupils are brought up 
properly. 

Television keeps children up. 
That is all right so long as it keeps 
them up to standard. 

An extra tall airman Is to have a 
special bed. The manufacturer 
says It won't be long. '' 

BILLY BEETLE 




“^OUNG people in many 
countries owe a debt of 
gratitude to the world-famous 
American philosopher Professor 
John Dewey, who died recently 
at the age of 92. 

He was a pioneer of educa¬ 
tional development, and intro¬ 
duced new methods of teaching 
that have been followed all over 
the U.S.A., and have also influ¬ 
enced other nations. 

John Dewey strove to link 
schools and their teaching with 
life outside, and to this end he 
and his daughter carried out 
many educational experiments 
and described them in a book 
called Schools of Tomorrow. 


Captain Cook's 
telescope 


Thirty Years Ago 

HE Old Vic is the nearest 
approach to a National 
Theatre that this country has yet 
made, and its work has been 
warmly praised by all who be¬ 
lieve in the good influence of 
noble drama. Lately it has been 
threatened with serious money 
troubles. Alterations were called 
for by the London County 
Council, and an effort was imme¬ 
diately made to collect £30,000. 

Only about £6000 had been 
raised when it was announced 
that one generous admirer of the 
theatre had given the whole 
amount required. 

Now, fortunately, there can be 
no question of its fine Shake¬ 
spearian productions being 
stopped. 

Front the Children's Newspaper, 
June 24, 1922 



Miss Elly the Kiiich of Carbis 
Bay, Cornwall, looking thmiigh 
the telescope which was used 
by Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world in 1769. The 
telescope was bequeathed to 
.Mis; Kincli by her father, an 
antique dealer in Portsmouth. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If you can 
paddic in 
heat waves 


England has things to show 
foreigners which cannot be seen in 
any other country. One of them, 
of course, is England. 

Southwark people are, becoming 
swimming-bath minded. Ready to 
go in for anything. 


^HRisTiAN workers, despite the 
exceptional difficulties, are 
achieving remarkable results 
among prisoners-of-war held by 
the United Nations in Korea. 

The strength of the Korean 
Church lay largely in the North, 
and in their enforced leisure 
many of the prisoners have had 
time to read and re-consider the 
Christian message. The result 
has been a religious awakening 
among them. 

The message has been widely 
distributed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which to 
one camp alone has sent 585 
Bibles, 15,986 New Testaments, 
and 6201 copies of the Gospels 
and Acts. 

This spiritual growth may be 
one of the reasons why so 
many of the prisoners do not 
wish to return to Communist 
domination. 


Hay Sunday 

June 22, the Sunday nearest 
to Midsummer Day, the 
aisles of the parish church of 
Braunslone, Leicestershire, will 
be strewn with hay. 

The tradition of Hay Sunday 
is that nearly 600 years ago the 
daughter of the lord of the 
nearby manor of Aylestone was 
lost. She was eventually found 
by the rector of Braunstone, and 
as a token of gratitude her 
father gave the parish the cut of 
a field of hay from his manor. 

He made one condition—that 
the hay should be strewn in the 
church, and afterwards be given 
to the verger. 

Hay being less useful to a 
verger than it w'as in the past, he 
now receives 30s. “hay money ” 
each year. 


Television in schools 

'^JiE experiment of giving 
lessons by television in 
Middlesex schools has been dis¬ 
cussed by the county’s chief 
education officer, Dr. C. E. Gurr. 

He points out that television 
has much to offer us if it keeps 
to subjects not easily taught by 
usual classroom methods. It is 
most valuable, in his opinion, in 
taking children to places or 
bringing them experiences that 
they could not hope to enjoy in 
the ordinary way. Thus it is 
useful in teaching geography. 

Television also enables in¬ 
fluential people who could not 
visit 100 schools to appear before 
them all on the screen and talk 
on current affairs. 

But Dr. Gurr thinks that tele¬ 
vision has little to offer if it 
merely duplicates work already 
being done in school. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Benjamin Franklin w'rote: 
The way to wealth is as plain as 
the way to market. It depends 
on two words—industry and 
frugality. 


Mind that tiger! 

A YOUNG American film actress, 
Jeanne Deanne, has under¬ 
taken to wrestle with a tiger in 
a new Columbia Pictures film. 

Jeanne is an athletic young 
woman, as might be expected, 
and the man who is loaning the 
tiger for the film seems afraid 
that she may get rough with it. 
He has insured it for £20,000! 


Th e Chiltdren's Ne'^vs^cjicr, June 21, I9S2 

THINGS SAID 

"Dritain has been doing new 
things all the time, discover¬ 
ing new inventions, blazing new 
trails, trying new methods, and 
opening new windows on a wider 
world. That is our tradition and 
we shall go on with it. 

Field-Marshal Sir IVilliain Slim 

"Dews are obsolete, harbour 
dust and insects, and some¬ 
times jar on people's nerves. 
Chairs are superior in every way. 
Vicar of St. Michael's, tVembley 

J OB snobbery is an awful thing. 

The dustman is as important 
to the community a.s the doctor. 

Lecturer, at a youth chths 
conference at Rhyl ■ 

Fathering together all your 
voices, all the wishes ol 
your hearts, all the anxieties of 
your souls, we wish to concen¬ 
trate them all into one great cry 
of “Peace ” which may be heard 
the world over. The Pope 

T ONDON is the greatest city in 
the world. It is also the 
loveliest city in the world—a 
magnificent conspiracy between 
Portland stone and the London 
weather. 

Mr. Menzies, Australian Premier 

VU^H.AT the growing child and 
’his parents need, perhaps, 
is some vision of a wqrlcl worthy 
of good citizenship and some 
inner reason for striving for it. 

Sir Sydney Smith 


iNinrttE CQUf^THY 


Alluring, is the country lane 
during June. Gay colours 
riot everywhere, and the drowsy 
“dreeing” of the greenfinch 
mingles with the wayward songs 
of warblers secreted in the 
tangled hedgerow. The murmur¬ 
ous notes of the wild bees rise 
and fall over the ranks of the 
red campions and umbels of cow 
parsley by the wayside. 

It is, indeed, delightful to 
wander carefree between the 
fragrant hedges, loitering where 
peace dwells enshrined', finding 
joys beyond measure- 

All along the dusty road in 
bright June weather. 

With the broom like flame upon 
the tangled hanks. 

While daudelioil stalks are 
crowned with soft grey feather, 
And the big dog daisies stand 
in snow-white ranks. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The l4lli-ccntiiry Pottergatc 
Arch ill Lincolu 
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The Children's Newspaper, JifT,e 21, I9S2 
ERIC GILLETT writes about three new hlius. 


THE WILD WEST IN 
TECHNICOLOR 



A scene from The Battle at Apache Pass 


Cowling) is appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs in Arizona. 
Baylor believes that the word of an 
Indian can never be trusted, and in 
a week or so he undoes all the 
good work that Colton has built up 
over the years. 

The film's plot Is eomplicated 
and occasionally improbable, but 
the Technicolor is effective, and as 
long as Jeff Chandler and John 
Lund are on the screen, the 
audience is kept on the alert. 


'J^HERE are bound to 
be plenty of 
laughs in any film 
which stars Ro'bert 
Morley and Margaret 
Rutherford, and 
Michael Pertwee and 
Jack Davies have pro¬ 
vided some good lines 
and situations for 
them in Curtain Up, 
which has been 
adapted from a stage 
farce. It deals with 
the problems and difli- 
culties confronting a 
repertory company 
faced with the production of a 
very bad play for their next week's 
attraction. 

Robert Morley has a tremendous 
part as . Harry Blacker, the cont- 
pany's temperamental producer. 
He dominates the picture, but he 
finds a worthy adversary in Miss 
Rutherford as the formidable 
author of the play. There is some 
brilliant comic acting, and the 
director, Ralph Smart, has done a 
dilficult job with great resource. 


Battle at Apache Pass falls 
below the standard of The 
Broken Arrow, but it allows Jeff 
Chandler to repeat his first-rate 
study of Cochise, the great chief 
rf the Chiricahua tribe. 

Cochise is on terms of close 
friendship with Major Jim Colton 
(John Lund), commander of Fort 
Buchanan. Colton is not happy in 
his subordinates, and matters come 
to a head when Neil Baylor (Bruce 


guCLES IN THE AFTERNOON, alSO 
beautifully photographed in 
Technicolor, is a more ambitious 
affair. The villain, a U.S. officer, 
does his utmost to kill the copy¬ 
book hero (Ray Milland), who-is 
only a sergeant. There is plenty of 
action, but the story does not seem 
to matter much. The spectacle is 
the thing. 

There are Redskin charges set 
against a vast landscape. There is 
also the famous and 
disastrous last stand 
of General George 
Custer and his small 
force at Little Big 
Horn. The crowds 
have been particularly 
well directed in this 
picture. 


WHAT IS A MACH ? 


Ernst Mach, the brilliant 
Austrian .scientist who died in 
Munich in 1916, would be dis¬ 
mayed if he leaE'nt that his name 
had become a term for high speed 
used by most jet pilots. 

For although Mach (pronounced 
Mock) was a first-rate physicist 
and mathematician, he believed 
that his real work lay in his philo¬ 
sophy of science, and regarded his 
discovery of supersonic shock 
waves as relatively unimportant. 

Ernst Mach was considered 
something of a dullard at school, 
and it was due largely to the efforts 
of his father that he began to make 
headway. But eventually his bril¬ 
liance triumphed, and he became a 
professor of physics at, Prague 
University. 

In 1889, Mach performed his 
first practical experiment with, 
cannon shells. Naval gunners fired 
shells at varying speeds past the 
metal plates of a Leyden jar. As 
they flashed by they caused the 
discharge of sparks, and by this 
.means took their own high-speed 
photographs. 

More than 80 photos showed the 


shock w'ave patterns set up by the 
shells, and from an analysis pre¬ 
pared by Mach, in which ,hc 
described the cone of waves en¬ 
veloping the missiles, came the 
term Mach Angle, known now¬ 
adays as the Mach Number. 

Basically, the Mach Number in¬ 
dicates the ratio of the speed of 
flight to the speed of sound. Mach 
1 represents the speed of sound ; 
twice the speed of sound is Mach 
2, and so on. 

The speed varies according to 
height arid temperature. Mach 1 
at sea level is 761 m.p.h. at a tem¬ 
perature of 59 degrees, but the 
speed diminishes with height, for 
sound travels slow'er in thin air. 

■ Pilots read their speed otf a 
Machmetcr—an instrument of vital 
importance, for as the. plane 
approaches the speed of sound the 
air becomes “solid,” and unless 
the plane is built specially for high 
speeds, the shock waves set up 
would break up the machine. 

All modern; aii craft now have a 
limiting Mach .Nurntaer—a speed 
which the .-.pilot, should never 
c.xcccd. • 


Lealherjacket 

menace 

One of the greatest leatherjacket 
plagues of this century is respon¬ 
sible for destroying many acres of 
good crops and grassland in this 
country. 

This invasion is due to the 
unprecedented numbers of “daddy 
longlegs ” observed in our country¬ 
side last autumn. Each insect' 
lays about 300 eggs which hatch 
out into the destructive leather- 
jacket grub. 

British scientists are now using 
atomic energy in the fight against 
these pests ; for many insects have 
built up an immunity to the in¬ 
secticides which were once effec¬ 
tive. 

Recent experiments in the use of 
radio-active isotopes at Harwell, 
how'ever, bring promise of relief 
to our farmers. Tracer isotopes 
have enabled scientists to study the 
effects of insecticides on numbers 
of insects, and from this it is hoped 
to plan a new campaign against the 
pests. 

FITE YEARS’ WORK 

A hand-written and finely-bound 
New Testament has been produced 
by the boys and girls of a school 
in Ontario, Canada. For five years 
some 244 pupils have co-operated 
to produce this book, which has 
1368 pages and an oil painting on 
the cover. 


Corpus Christi College, -Cam¬ 
bridge, is this month celebrating 
its 600th birthday. Unlike so many 
other ancient colleges, it was not 
founded by a king or other 
eminent person, but by tw'o guilds 
of wealthy citizens in Cambridge, 
the Guild of St. Mary and ihc 
Guild of Corpus Christi. 

These pious men intended the 
college to be used for the training 
of priests, and notable churchmen 
have been among the countless 
throng of students who, down the 
centuries, have sought learning in 
this venerable corner of England. 

The most famous of them was 
Matthew Parker, the first Pro¬ 
testant Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and it was he whoin l575gavcto the 
college library some of the greatest 
literary treasures in these islands.- 
These include the earliest mapu- 
script of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and Gospels which are 
believed to have been used by St. 
Augustine in his conversion of the 


THE lONElY 



Carrying home the peat 


The 23 people who live on deso¬ 
late Soay'Island, south of the Isle 
of Skye, are hoping to leave it to 
the sea-birds and the wind. They 
have petitioned the Government to 
evacuate them all to another home. 

For 200 years hardy Gaelic¬ 
speaking Highlanders have lived 
on this barren islet, which is three 
miles long and less than two miles 
wide, but the population has long 
been declining, and today there are 
only 23 people in eleven cottages. 

These tough Hebrideans want to 
leave because there is no future for 


Men of Kent. They had been at 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Henry 
VIII had sold them, with other old 
books, as waste-paper! 

The manuscript of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is of curious in¬ 
terest ; it was written on vellum 
made from the skins of sheep 
suffering from ticks, and the tiny 
holes the ticks made in the skin 
can be seen on the page recording 
the death of King Alfred in 892. 

In Matthew Parker's time such 
ancient manuscripts had become 
scattered about the country after 
the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and this gave him an excellent 
opportunity for collecting them. 

Another of the Corpus Christi's 
priceless possessions is the 
Chronicle of Matthew Paris, who 
died in 1259. It is delightfully 
illustrated by his own artistic hand. 

Fortunate are the young men 
W'ho can complete their education 
in this time-honoured and world- 
farrious centre of culture. 


ISLANDERS 



An old inhabitant and his bagp'pes 


young people. “They go to liie 
mainland and don’t come back.” 
say the older folk, who still 
struggle for a living by fishing and 
cultivating the thin soil. 

Soay has no school for its five 
children, and when a doctor is 
needed a message is sent by means 
of electric current generated by an 
old windmill in the back garden c;f 
the cottage “post office.” The 
doctor is ferried across from Skye!- 

For other visitors, reaching Soay 
is an adventure. They cither hav,: 
to go by the-weekly mail steamer, 
or by motor boat from Mallaig. 
nearly 20 miles away across the 
stormy Sound of Sleat. .-M'ler 
transferring to a rowing boat, they 
are taken to the bay, and when the 
sea is just right they hop smartly 
onto a boulder! 


ONE THING ON TOP 
OF ANOTHER 

A specially-adapted trailer, to be 
used to test bridges, can carry a 
slab of concrete weighing 50 tons, 
and supporting 30 tons of ballast. 

The trailer, itself weighing 85 
tons, recently finished its tests at 
Christchurch, Hampshire, where it 
was built. The slab it carries can 
be moved on rails until nearly half 
its length hangs over the vehicle's 
tail. The weight on one of the 
trailer's bogies can be altered from 
20 to 90 tons. 

It is indeed a bridge-challenger. 
The whole affair is called "Ossa 
upon Pelion,” from the saying, “to 
pile Ossa upon Pelion.” This 
comes from a classical Greek myth 
concerning a war between a race 
of giants and the gods, the giants 
heaping Mount Ossa, in Thessaly, 
on top of Mount Pelion to enable 
them to scale the w-alls of heaven. 

The present Ossa upon Pelion, 
made from scrap and second-hand 
materials, has been evolved by 
Government departments. 


ACID FOR EXPORT 

A £2,000,000 factory is to he 
built at Whitehaven, Cuntbcrland. 
to make high-grade sulphuric acid 
from anhydrite,, a calcium sul¬ 
phate mineral on^thc site. 

When production starts in 1954 
the plant is expected to turn out 
75,000 tons of acid a year, seme 
of which will be exported. 



The Old Court at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


A CAHinRIDGE COllEGE IS 600 YEARS OLD 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 
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Doris Hart 



In a few days’ time 
Doris Hart ^\^ll be 
defending her Wim¬ 
bledon titles. It is 
a remarkable thing 
that Doris is able to 
walk, let alone play 
tennis. 


As a small child she hurt her 
right kneecap in a fall. The 
leg became drawn-up and 
lifeless, and gravc-faced 
doctors considered amputa¬ 
tion. Constant massaging, 
mostly by her devoted 
mother, saved the leg. 


At the age of nine Doris 
underwent an operation for 
hernia, and later the doctor, 
recommended tennis as a 
strengthening exercise. She 
and her brother first played 
in a park, then on a Miami 
hotel’s courts. 


At the age cf 16 Doris was 
in the top ten of the U.S. 
rankings, and she has 
steadily made progress until 
today she is the world’s 
leading player. A fine all¬ 
court player, she will not 
yield her title lightly. 


PIONEER OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


SAMUEL PEPYS’S 
LIBRARY 

The Pilgrim Trust continues its 
good work quietly and efficiently, 
and its 1951 Report tells of many 
historic treasures that it has helped 
to preserve. 

Winchester and Eton were 
granted £36,000 for the repair of 
their ancient school buildings. 
Generous help was given to make 
a museum of Buckland Abbey in 
Devon, home of the Grenvilles and 
Sir Francis Drake. Compton 
Castle, (he Devon home of another 
famous Elizabethan, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, was acquired for the 
nation partly with help from the 
Trust. 

Several cathedrals also had a 
helping hand from the Pilgrims, 
and so did some important 
libraries, the most interesting of 
them, perhaps, being Pepys’s 
Library, which the immortal diarist 
bequeathed to Magdalene College. 
Cambridge. 

LITERARY TREASURE 

This is a remarkable collection 
of 3000 volumes in the 12 original 
glass-fronted , bookcases, or 
“presses,” as he called them, made 
to his order. In addition there are 
the six volumes of his diary, and 
a huge quantity of plans, maps, 
Admiralty, correspondence, and 
over 1600 broadsheet ballads. 

. This literary treasure has been 
in Magdalene College for nearly 
250 years, and time has not been 
its friend. 

Maps and prints, left as Pepys 
himself folded them, are in danger 
of serious damage through fre¬ 
quent examination, and need clean¬ 
ing, pressing, and mounting. Book¬ 
bindings want “first aid,” and the 
beautiful “presses” (some of 
tvhich Pepys tells us he ordered 
from “Sympson the Joyner”) need 
protection from wood-worm. 

The Trust has made a. grant of 
£3000 to enable this work to be 
put in hand immediately. We 
should certainly revere the memory 
of the American, Edward Hark- 
ness, who founded the Pilgrim 
Trust in 1930. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Frocbel, who 
died on June 21 just a hundred 
years ago, will be remembered as a 
great reformer of education, and a 
pioneer of the kindergarten 
system of teaching. Although his 
principles were not adopted in 
England until 1851, they had been 
tested and adopted in many 
countries of Europe in the previous 
20 years. 

This reformer was born on April 
21, 1782, at Oberweissbach, a 
village in Thuringia, where, wrote 
a 19th-century admirer, “his lonely 
childhood, spent amongst the 
forest glades, rendered a sudden en¬ 
trance into a rough school life an 
unusually severe transition to the 
sensitive boy.” 

After leaving school, he became 
a pupil and follower of Pestalozzi, 
the Swiss educationist, and decided 
to take up teaching, and to right 
some of the wrongs of his own 
harsh schooldays. In 1801 he 
studied at Jena, the university of 
his native country. In 1813 he 
joined the Radical Democrats and 
took part in the War of Liberation 
to free his country from Napoleon. 
He was captured and sentenced to 
death, but eventually received his 
pardon. * 


Froebel started his great life- 
work by opening the first kinder¬ 
garten school, which included 
children of all ages, at Blanken- 
burg, near Keilhau, in 1817, His 
religious and political ideas did not 
find favour with the Prussian 
government, and after some years, 
efforts were made to break up the 
school. Sixty pupils were reduced 
to five, and Froebel had to leave 
the school in the hands of his 
friends. 

In 1826 he published The Educa¬ 
tion of Man, in which he described 
his theory that children could learn 
through “guided play,” handi- 


LOOK OUT FOR 
THIS BEETLE 

Growers of potatoes in this 
country are again being warned to 
look out for the Colorado beetle 
which causes such havoc among 
potato crops. It is about half an 
inch long, yellowish in colour, with 
black stripes running up and down 
the back. Any red or reddish- 
yellow grub found on the potato 
leaves should also be suspected. 

At present there arc big areas of 
Europe where the beetle is being 
found in great numbers. 


crafts, and manual labour, to fit 
themselves for their future life. 

For the next eight years Froebel 
travelled ip north and central 
America. He edited papers de¬ 
voted to kindergarten, and found 
many followers in that country. 
In fact, American men and women 
welcomed his style of teaching. 

Not only in the north but in the 
south training schools were opened 
and 400 teachers and lecturers 
played their part in what came to 
be called “the great Pacific kin¬ 
dergarten movement.” His system 
lays great stress on the value of 
play and the child's need for 
actively following his special 
interests. 

Froebellian principles were 
adopted in Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and France. Many 
schools were opened in Austria- 
Hungary. In England training 
schools were opened in London, 
Manchester, Bedford, and Ply¬ 
mouth, and the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion recognises the certificate 
awarded by the Froebel Foundation 
to teachers who have qualified 
after three years’ training. 

The name of Froeb&l will long 
stand high as an educator. 
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WHY WAVES 
WAVE 

Scientists spend their lives trying 
to find the why and the wherefore 
of things that other people take for 
granted; for instance, "the wind 
raises waves on the sea, but just 
how is one of the things that the 
scientists of the Royal Research 
Ship Discovery II (led by Dr. G. E. 
R. Deacon, F.R.S.) are studying in 
the North Atlantic. 

They are using new methods of 
physical investigation to find out 
the basic processes by which 
energy is transferred from the wind 
to ocean currents and waves. Dis¬ 
covery II is also fitted with wave 
recorders below the waterline 
which give useful information 
when the ship is stationary. 

■ Another of the expedition's 
studies is of certain mineral pro¬ 
perties which feed plankton, the 
tiny creatures which in their turn 
are the food of fish. There has 
been a decline in the fisheries off 
the south coast of England, and it 
is thought this may possibly be due 
to a falling off of the plankton’s 
food,, which may have been 
(rapped in a deep trough to the 
south of Ireland. 

Samples of water have been 
taken at all depths and analysed 
in the laboratory on board. 


CASTLE TREASURE 
RETURNS 

The famous Elizabethan panel¬ 
ling and stained glass of Gilling 
Castle, near York, was missing for 
years until it was discovered re¬ 
cently in storage in London, 
following the death of Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, the American newspaper 
owner. He had bought it to 
install in his castle in Wales. 

An appeal for £6000 was 
launched jointly' by the Abbot of 
Ampleforth (Gilling Castle is now 
part of Ampleforth College) and. 
the York Elizabethan Society. 
This raised £3770, and then the 
Pilgrim Trust subscribed the 
balance. The glass and panelling 
should be bSck in place by 
September. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSIOX OF COMN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (5) 



Gerard did not know that the man trotting 
towards him was a prize-fighter in training, but 
he was determined to get his clothes for a 
disguise. When the Loxcr reached him, he 
politely hut firmly demanded them. “ W^cll, if 
this don’t lick cock-fighting! ” cried the other, 
“ Don’t you know I’m the Bristol Bustler, nine 
stone champion ? ” Gerard didn’t understand 
him, for he knew little about British pugilism. 


When they saw he had come to, the Bustler said 
he was sorry he had been obliged to hit him. 
Gerard asked them to let him go on his way, but 
the trainer shook his head. He said the prison 
guards had already called, and would come again. 
“ How am I to put the Bustler in the ring on 
Wednesday if he’s jugged for aidin’ and abettin’ 
a prisoner of war ? ” he asked. The Brigadier 
was desperate, hut he had an idea. 

It looks as though the dashing Brigadier is cornered now. See next week’s 


“ Y^our clothes, sir, this instant,” he rapped out, 
but he was puzzled when the-little man stuck 
out one arm and held the other across his 
chest. Gerard rushed at him—and then saw a 
thousand flashes. W hen he came to, he was 
lying on a bed in the cottage, and the Bustler’s 
trainer was reproaching the boxer for fighting 
with a foreigner, and thus risking an injury 
before his big fight the following Wednesday. 


He realised now that the Bustler was an exponent 
of the strange British sport of fisticuffs. He 
seized one of the Indian clubs the boxer used for 
exercise and declared, ” You shall be spoiled for 
W'ednesday! ” The trainer threw his arms 
round the Bustler. ” Get out of this, Frcnchy ! ” 
he screamed. ” We only want to see your back.” 
Gerard walked out, but on the cottage path stood 
the prison Governor and six guards I 

instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, June 21, 1952 


MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


In Blackmead Abbey, now a film 
sUidio, Fred and 1 discovered that 
an American professor and his 
daughter Annabel were prisoners. 
Disguised as film extras, we went 
to take part in a film about King 
John. At the entrance to the 
studio canteen the doorkeeper de¬ 
manded our yellow cards. 

11. A new ally ? 

T^rld and I looked blank. Anna¬ 
bel quickly jumped to our 
rescue. “They've left their yellow 
cards in their other clothes.” 

“Then they’re soing to be un¬ 
lucky, missy,” said the doorkeeper. 

“ My orders is-” 

. Annabel glanced quickly at us 
ind winked. Then she lowered her 
voice and said sweetly: “You 
enow, Joe, I thought you and I 
were real buddies. Aren’t my 
friends good enough for you?” 

.The big man frowned but some¬ 
how , smiled at the same time. 
Then, to our astonishment, he too 
flashed us a wink, and his large 
hand came up and beckoned us 
forward. He gave us a knowing 
look as we passed him. Then wo 
were over the threshold in the 
noisy hubbub of the canteen—and 
nobody even turned to see ps come 
in. 

We were doing the staring, in 
fact. Our costumes, which a 
moment before had seemed so out¬ 
landish, were nothing out of the 
ordinary once we were in. They 
were no stranger than those worn 
by the people who were waiting 
there, smoking, drinking tea, play¬ 
ing cards, sleeping, bickering, ban¬ 
tering, and telling each other 
stories they had all heard before. 
We matched—as Annabel had in¬ 
tended us to match—this crowd of 
King John's subjects who were so. 
bored with the 20th-century after¬ 
noon. 

“^.ow just stick around—and cat 
something if you like—while 
I spot some of the other pages,” 
murmured Annabel. “1 don't 
think you'll find any of this crowd 
any brighter than T do. Remember 
that, nobody here cares about any¬ 
thing but acting.” 

Annabel spoke to several of the 
regulars whom she knew. Every 
one w'earily asked her if she had 
heard anything about work starting 
on the picture. She laughed and 
joked with them, then beckoned us 
to follow her. In a far corner of 
the canteen were a number of 
people wearing clothes similar to 
ours. Annabel knew the first 
names of about half-a-dozen of 
them, all rather older than Fred 
and I, and all as bored-looking as 
the rest of the extras. 

Saying that she was going to 
have another shot at talking to her 
father, Annabel left us at this point 
to fend for ourselves. In spite of 
our excitement we did not dare to 
ask questions, but we were pleased 
that our companions took us so 
much for granted. 


My first opening came from a 
red-headed chap called Dudley. 
He butted me with his elbow as he 
stretched. “Haven’t seen you here 
before,” he yawned at me. “But 
then. I’ve only been a couple of 
times myself, and if it weren’t for 
the money and my brother’s 
recommendation I wouldn't be 
here now.” 

“It’s my first time here,” I said, 
just for the sake of saying some¬ 
thing. 

“To think that they go on like 
this day after day, bringing extras 
down here without really shooting 
anything. - Just rehearsal, rehear¬ 
sal, rehearsal, and then wait, wait, 
wait. Some of the fellows here tell 
me that they’ve spent whole days 
without going on the set. But then 
if you’re paid double rate, what 
does it matter?” 

“Except that you get bored.” 

Dudley nodded. “I’d much 
rather get paid nothing and have a 
bit of real adventure,” he said. 

I glanced at him quickly. Was 
there any special meaning in that? 
But all that I saw was a freckled 
face with sleepy, half-closed eyes 
and a large mouth lazily drooping 
in a grin. Dudley was several 
inches taller than me, and it struck 
me that he would be a useful 
fellow in a fight. What would 
happen, I suddenly thought, if I 
told him about a real adventure 
for which he would get paid 
nothing? 




WaiN^ 


2. Personal gear 

'^AKE to camp only what you 
are likely to need. 

For sleeping; two thick 
woolly blankets' and pyjamas. 
A sleeping-bag is a good alter¬ 
native, and an ex-RAF inner 
flying-suit will serve as a good 
substitute for a blanket, being 
close-fitting and very warm. 

For'your toilet: two towels, 
soap, toothbrush, dentifrice, a 
comb, a small canvas water- 
bucket, and shoe-cleaning kit. 

For your meals: two deep 
enamel plates, a knife, fork, 
two spoons, a mug, and a tea- 
cloth. 

Camp clothes ar e a matter of 
individual taste, but shorts, a 
shirt, and canvas slippers are 
easy to carry. And take a com¬ 
plete-change of clothing in case 
you get a ducking. Handker¬ 
chiefs, a torch, claspknife, 
watch, ' needle and cotton, 
matches—and your personal 
needs are complete. 


Never wear leather shoes in 
camp, as wet grass plays havoc 
with them ; canvas slippers-are 
best—they are easily dried and 
stand up to a lot of hard wear. 
Next week: Cooking equipment 


“ J don’t believe anything happens 
in a place like this,” Dudley I 
drawled on, as if he were reading 
my thoughts. “The whole set-up 
seems as phony as.it could be. My 
brother Keith said the same thing 
when he eame down here. Just 
bogus. A few long-shots, perhaps 
. . . but otherwise I don’t believe 
I’ve seen them take a foot of film 
since I started. And who’s in it? 
Nobody seems to know that either. 
My brother got a small part, but I 
haven’t seen him since to ask him 
about it. Lucky chap, he went off 
somewhere abroad after playing it 
for only a day or two. Neman is 
either a millionaire or he is as mad 
as a coot.” 

“You don’t think he’s ...” I 
stopped for a moment, fearing I 
should make a fool of myself ; but 
I suppose my tone of voice in¬ 
terested Dudley. He stopped look- 
the arm and let me aside. “Go on, 
what were you going to say?” 

“Nothing really important.” 

“You may as well tell me what’s 
in your mind.” He took me by 
the arm and led me aside. “Goon, 
what were you going to say?” 

“Only this,” I said, deciding to 
take a risk, “you may be right 
about Neman being a millionaire, 
or a looney, but couldn’t there be 
a bit more to it than that?” 

J WATCHED Dudley’s face, half- 
expecting him to laugh at 
my seriousness; but he shook 
his head thoughtfully, and said: 
“It’s funny you should say that. 
Keith used the very same words. 
And, what’s more, I wonder if you 
both may be right? There are 
plenty of millionaires and looneys 
who dabble in films, but Neman 
and that other fellow Morr look as 
if they knew just whaf they arc 
about. I wonder if they’re up to 
something? I’ve known a good 
many film studios, as I dare say 
you have . . .” 

I cleared my throat, wondering 
if it might not be best, after all, to 
confess that this was the first film 
studio I had ever been in. Dudley, 
however, was not really waiting 
for me to say anything. “Yet I’ve 
never seen any outfit quite like this, 
and I don’t suppose you have, 
eh?” 

“I don’t really know. You see, 

I . . .” 

“Suppose the whole thing’s a 
great blind? 1 wonder if that’s 
what Keith really meant, when 
he i .' .” A bell interrupted this 
idea of Dudley’s. “Ah, they're 
going to do some shooting at last!” 
he exclaimed. 

^EOPLE were crowding unenthusi¬ 
astically towards the door of the 
canteen. Fred, who had involved 
himself in a game of darts with 
some of the other pages, was 
beckoning to me. 1 glanced round 
quickly for Annabel. There was 
no sign of her. 

“I’ll tag along with you two, if 
yoii don’t mind,” Dudley suggested 
as we waited our turn in the crowd 
at. the doorway. He might have 
been The Toad (our maths master) 
himself for the look of welcome 
w'hich Fred gave him. “It depends 
what you mean by tagging along, ’ 
he said, without even trying to 
sound polite. 

Dudley’s reply shook us both. 
“As soon as you tv/o came->into 

C( n'Jaitcd on page 10 




Watch out for Wonder Books—they’re specially printed for 
YOU, with all the stories and pictures you like best. You’ll 
love them. Shiny, inviting, washable, and hygienic covers— 
fascinating stories—packed with delightful coloured pictures— 
and beautifully bound just like a grown-up’s expensive book. 
Always ask for Wonder Books—they’re best —and ONLY 2/6. 
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THE BOOKS WITH 
THE WONDERFUL 
WASHABLE COVERS 


PiRsr Six TiTtBS 


The Baby Bunny 
The Wonder Book 

of Fun 

Who Lives on the 

Farm 


Alice in Wonderland 
The Wonder Book of 
Bible Stories 
The Puppy Who 

Chased the Sun 
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From Newsagents, Booksellers and Stores, Ask your Dad 
or Mum to buy you one TODAY. 


Y0(/U 


These books are prepared by specialists j 
in children’s literature and only thej 
best authors and artists are selected. 
The aim is to entertain and educate. 
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'THE POPPY WHO, 


WORLD DISTRIBUTORS (M^GR) LIMITED 

‘SLYDESDALE HOUSE ' TURNER STREET ‘ MANCHESTER 4 
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★ ★★★★★★★ 
CAPE VERDE . 
ISLANDS ^ 

Something unusual for your col-^ 
lection. “The Famous Navigators” 
issue including this magnificent 
coloured map stamp FREE to all 
asking for our World Famous ★ 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp. Write now. ★ 

FRANCIS CURTIS LT6.'k 

(Dept. CN) 

226 Baker St., London, N.W.I.~ 

★ ★★★★★★ 


FREE!! 


3 GRAND 
GIFTS 

No. 1. ^ 

Mint CHINA AIRMAIL Set 

(Stamps depicting plane over Wall of China, etc.) 
No. 2. 

Mint FRENCH COLONIAL Set 

(Beautiful stamps from Niger, Sudan, etc.) 
No. 3. also 

Plastic Midget MAGNIFIER 

These magnificent gifts will be sent to 
all collectors asking for my Approvals 
and enclosing 3J. stamp. 

R. POWELL (DEPT. CN) 

89 CRAICDALE RD., ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


C0U™Y COllECTIONS 


10.Albania 
50 Algeria 
100 Argentine 
50 Australia 
100 Austria 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


1/3 

2/6 

3/- 

Sl¬ 

ue 


25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 


100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
50 Brazil 
25 Ceylou 
100 China 
25 (ilolombia 
25 Cyprus 
50 Chile 


!/■ 

!/■ 

1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

!/■ 

3/9 

1/9 


50 Czech 1/3 

100 Denmark 1/6 
200 France 3/» 

100 French Cols. 2/6 
100 Germany 1/- 
100 Greece 3/- 

40 Hitler Heads 1/6 


100 Holland 
100 Hungary 
50 India 
100 Switzerland 
25 Syria/Leb. 
25 Vatican 
25 Venezuela 


1/9 

1 /- 

1 /- 

2/6 

1/3 

1/6 

3/9 

2/4; 

POST 


Whole World; 250, 1/10; 300, 

500, 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2.000, 22/6. 

2id. KXTRA. 

The ’World’s New Issues are listed and illus¬ 
trated in my Monthly List, w’rite for FREE 
copy today. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 



ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE 

Two fine pictorials, one Air and one 
Post, depicting HORSE and FOAL 
and SHEEP and LAMB. These 
colourful stamps from HUNGARY 
will be sent absolutely FREE to all 
stamp collectors requesting our 
Approvals and sending a 2|d. stamp 
for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 



THE ROYAL FAMILY 

rills FREE packet 
coTcrs 100 years of 
tho Royal House. The 
collection Includcn au 
Old Victorian (1841), 
13d ward tho I’eace- 
inaker, current and 
obsolete issues of Royal 
relatives, such as King 
George V on Burmese 
stamp, Edward, Duke 
of Windsor. Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 11, QUEEN MOTHER. 
I'riuccss Margaret, and finally scarce stamps 
of the late KING GEORGE VI. from 
NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE and 
BARBADOS. Send today for this packet 
of the ROVAL HOUSE, enclosing 3U. postage 
and requesting our Approvals. Price list 
will be sent on request. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd.(CN), 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAl. 


FREE 


I MONACO 1951 
I HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants lor 
our FAFil- 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2i<I. 
postage. 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London,W. 5 



WRIGHT’S STAMP 


NEW FALKLAND Is. AND 
CANADA ROYAL VISIT- FREE 

Free to collectors. asking to see our 
Famous ‘ Quality ’ Approvals. Send 3d. 
for our Postage. If you wish you may 
join •• THE CODE STAMP CLUB ” Sub. 
i/-. You rec., Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts, and Approvals monthly. 
SHOP, Dept. 77, Canterbury, Kent. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.S8), “Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich,' 
Cheshire. 


VICTORY SET FREE 

An astonishing offer of the complete unused 
set issued by the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
to commemorate the Allied Victory in the 
last war, showing King George VI, the 
Houses of Parliament, and a string of barges 
on the River Thames, free to all genuine 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 PARK ROAD,, HODDESDON, HERTS. 



ELIZABETH PACKET 

This WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

contains not only the scarce TRI¬ 
ANGULAR STAMP OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II but also a SCOUT 
JAMBOREE commemorative; a 
short SET Of VICTOpV STAMPS ;; 
and several other interesting 
items. 


All these are ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to all who ask to see our FAMOUS 
PICTORIAL APPROVALS which are without doubt the best obtainable. 

Please enclose ajd. postage- {No obligation—no rubbish.) 


Mo A. and J. M. DAVIES, 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. fC.N. 711. BRIDGNORTH 


MOON WILL PASS IN 
FRONT OF MERCURY 

By the ,C N Astronomer 


^ RARE and interesting celestial 
event will take place on 
Monday evening, June 23, when 
the Moon will pass in front of the 
planet Mercury in the western sky. 

This occupation, as astrono¬ 
mers call it, will occur at about 
9.36 p.m. summer time, about 12 
minutes after sunset as observed 
from south-east England. The 
Moon will then appear as a very 
slender crescent, only 36 hours 
since it was “New Moon.” 

There will be but little chance of 
spotting Mercury in the bright 
twilight sky without the Moon as 
a guide, but the lunar crescent 
should be perceptible in the 
absence of cloud or haze. Mercury 



may be easily detected a little to 
the left of the Moon. 

Immediately after sunset—about 
2.‘i minutes after 9 o’clock in south¬ 
east England and a few minutes 
later in northern areas—will be 
the best time to look. 

The diagram shows where Mer¬ 
cury will disappear behind the un¬ 
illuminated portion of the Moon’s 
disc, which is often referred to as 
“the old Moon in the young 
Moon’s arms.” Before the occulta- 
tion Mercury will appear a short 
distance away from the Moon’s 
edge, or “limb.” 

It is an advantage for observers 
with telescopes that the occupation 
takes place at this dark edge, be¬ 
cause the gradual disappearance of 
the planet’s disc can be seen better 
than would be the case on the sun¬ 
lit cre.scent side of the Moon. Tho 
precise moments of first contact 
and when Mercury finally disap¬ 


pears are of much importance to 
astronomers for purposes of 
measurement, and obtaining more 
exact data as to motions. 

Of all the bodies composing the 
Solar System, Mercury is regarded 
as being the most similar to the 
Moon. It has a rough and moun¬ 
tainous surface broken by long, 
deep chasms that appear as cracks. 
The albedo, or light-reflecting 
power of the planet, is even lower 
than that' of the Moon, thus in¬ 
dicating a rough surface and one 
devoid of clouds, like that of the 
Moon. 

There is no indication of water 
on Mercury. Indeed, if there were 
any seas they would rapidly boil 
away on the sunlit side upon which 
the Sun perpetually shines, while 
the vapour produced would be¬ 
come dissipated in space. 

NO ATMOSPHERE 

The small gravitational pull on 
a world the size of Mercury (only 
some 3000 miles in diameter, 
compared with the Moon's 2150 
miles) would be insufficient to re¬ 
tain an atmosphere for any length 
of time. The velocity of escape of 
particles at the planet’s surface 
being little more than two miles a 
second, the speeding molecules of 
an atmosphere could much more 
easily escape from Mercury than 
in the case of the Earth, which, like 
Venus, has enough gravitational 
pull to retain an atmosphere 
sufficiently dense to support clouds 
of water vapour. 

Mercury’s proximity to the Sun, 
which varies between 43,350,000 
miles and only 28,550,000 miles, 
raises some interesting problems as 
to the state of things on the sunlit 
side of Mercury, where the average 
amount of heat poured on it by 
the Sun is about seven times 
greater than the Earth ever 
receives. This heat is perpetual, 
without the relief of night, for 
Mercury always presents the same 
hemisphere to the Sun. G. F. M. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

the canteen with Annabel, I 
guessed that you might not be up 
to any good, and I’ve been so 
bored these last few days that I just 
thought I might look round for a 
spot of troublS myself.” , ■ 

“We’re not looking for trouble,” 
Fred said, 

“Then if we tag along together,” 
said Dudley with a sudden noisy 
laugh, “perhaps there won’t be any 
trouble. Anyway, I’ll be able to 
show you the ropes, as this is your 
first visit down here.” 

As we mounted the steps to the 
Great Hall, Dudley turned and 
said; “Don’t expect a lot of 
action, even when we’re on the set. 
It’s nearly always the same. They 
do the procession, and a few 
minutes of the banquet. Then we 
are ordered to withdraw, and we 
all hang about at the far end of the 
Great Hall, while they'run through 
a lot of detail with the king at 
the high table. It’s more like a 
pantomime than a film. As for that 
fellow Morr, he’s more like a 
circus ringmaster than a film 


director. He’s on a level with 
Neman acting the Abbot . .. 

'J'uE hall was tall and splendid. 

At the far end was a raised 
platform with the high table, 

brightly lit and laden with food. 
Running lengthways were other 

tables, much less elaborately laid. 

We, with the other extras, waited 
by the dobr, while members of the 
permanent staff, all wearing the 
costumes of men-at-arms, but using 
megaphones, began to marshal the 
procession. 

“Now we’il take six pages 

next! ” boomed a voice. 

Fred and I moved forward, but 
Dudley hissed to us to stop where 
we were. “It’s more fun to be in 

the next lot of pages, just in front 
of the king . . .” 

So we let six others go forward. 
The megaphones called for noble¬ 
men, churchmen, ladies-in-waiting, 
and- squires,, and then once more 
for pages. 

“This is us,” Dudley exclaimed, 
“come along!” 

To be continued 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney. London, £.9. England 

_ Established 1880 _ 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. IX.S.A. only. 

Why not ask for the sheets that Interest you 
and receive by return a selection of tho 
stamps YOU want. All are marked witii 
LOWEST possible prices and remember—we 
send post free 1 
BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road, Betlord. Notta. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 


Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
scries. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9i. 
Subject packets 20 cards each on AERO¬ 
PLANES, BUTTERFLIES, CRICKET, DOGS. 
BIRDS. FOOTBALL. BOXING, SHIPS. 
SOLDIERS, RAILWAYS, and ANIMALS. 
1/3 per packet. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. “C”), 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


MAGNIFYING GLASS 

It is really powerful, and no keen 
collector pan do without it, and is FREE 
to all. Send 4d. for postage and packing 
and request my Thematic and Pictorial 
discount Approvals: Triangulars, Air¬ 
mails, Animals, etc. 

JAMES TUDOE (CN8), 

3 Hill View Road, Oxford. 
JOIN THE Q ” CLUB 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GRE.\T BRITAIN 
500, 31: 250, 1/6. 100, 9d, 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TEIANOULARS: 10, 1/6; 25. 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS; 10, 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS; 10, 1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/.; 25. 2/3. AIRMAILS; 
25, 1/6. Postage 2id. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains ou request. 
S. TATLOW A SONS 
Eokington. Sheffield. 

rmimsTcoLoiArslREE 

I Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
I DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? If 
I so. send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and 
1 ask to see Approvals. The above offer 
I will then bo sent to yon (COMPLETELY 
f FREE), together with an attractive 
1 selection of stamps. There is no obU- 
I gatiou to purchase. 

I A. E. BXTBGE 

I Millook, Bude, Cornwall. 


L BEARING 
LER SKATES 

Extension model 
from Si" to loj", 
self steering 
chassis mounted ou 
‘oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush¬ 
ions. Adjustable tot- 
clamps and ankle straps. Per pair. 

Double Ball^ Bearing Wheels. Postpaid 
Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
Send for catnlogur of'syorts, toi/s and games. 

F^r boys and girls aged 7-16 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 
—Bournemouth 

Our fourth seaside House-Party for Boys and 
Girls. College premises at Bournemoutli. 
Experienced, child-loving staff, house-matrons. 
Various periods July 30-Peptcmber 3. Write 
for illustrated brochure to: 
Secretary, JUNIOR HOLIDAYS (CN), 
69 Wigmore Street, W.l. J.avgitam 2959 

PENN’S POCKETO 

microscope" 




CAPE VERDE NAVICArOKS 

Sensational new issue of 3 beautiful 
stamps including a map stamp in 
SEVEN COLOURS (one gold). Get 
your set NOW—I will send them 
FREE to all applicants sending 2i}d. 
postage and requesting my 

FIRST CLASS APPROVALS. 

R. GODLEY (CN), 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 


A real Scientific Instru¬ 
ment. Great Magnifying 
Power. 

Enables you to minutely 
examine through its 
liit^ very powerful lens 
i-i^animalcule in stag¬ 
nant water, cheese, 
butterfly wings, hairs, 
insects and to see the 
wonders of thousands of 
small objects never’ visible to the naked 
eye. Complete in strong box with slides to 
hold specimens and easy directions. Send 
NOW7/-P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/4), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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PRTHWARB HO! 

Publication of the 40th volume 
of the King’s England series is an 
event for all who seek to know 
more of the Motherland—and seek 
that knowledge in the attractive 
narrative style of Arthur. Mee's 
famous county books. 

The new volume (Northumber¬ 
land, Hodder & Stoughton 15s.) 
lakes us to England's northernmost 
cpunty, which thousands of tourists 
only see as they rush towards 
Scotland or southward to London. 

Northumbria has a rich store of 
treasure for the wise traveller who 
lingers between its wide borders. 
It has the finest stretches of the 
Roman, Wall, the most substantial 
ancient monument in the land ; it 
has abbeys and churches hallowed 
by links with the early story of 
Christianity in these islands. * 

mere, still guarding the river 
crossings where men waged battle 
in the unhappy, far-off days of 
border strife, are strongholds that 
even in ruin have an air of solemn 
grandeur. Here are places known 
the world over—Hexham, Lindis- 
farne, Alnwick, Bamburgh ; here 
is the very stuff of English history. 

PROUD NORTHUMBRIANS 
■ The industrial south-eastern 
corner of Northumberland is not, 
of course, the one most inviting to 
tourists. Nevertheless, to visit this 
hustling region which provides so 
much of the nation’s wealth is a re¬ 
warding experience. As for New¬ 
castle—well, its citizens yield to' 
none in pride; and indeed have 
every reason to be proud of their 
fine cathedral church and their 
splendid art gallery and museums. 

In this, corner of Northumber¬ 
land dwell 80 -per cent of the 
county’s population ; the remaining 
20 per cent are thinly spread over 
a spacious countryside, with de¬ 
lightful rivers, grey-green hills, and 
vast stretches of moorland where 
all is silence save for the humming 
of bees and the plaintive bleating 
of a sheep. 

The King's England volume on 
Northumberland tells of it all ; 
tells, too, of the famous Northum¬ 
brians who have played their parts 
in our rough island story. ■ 



1 Sailing in the Mediterranean 
towards the Atlantic, which 
would you pass first—Malta 
or Sardinia? 

2 What is the name of the 
novel which brought fame to 
Fanny Burney? 

3 Finish the proverb: There 
are as good fish in the sea . . . 

4 How can you tell the differ¬ 
ence between Arabian-African 
and Asian camels? 

5 What are the tin pyramids of 

Nigeria? • . 

6 To intercept means ; to lose 
control, to mix, or to stop? 

7 At what sport do England 
and Scotland ■ annually com¬ 
pete for the Calcutta Cup? 

8 What forms the staple diet of 
the Water Vole? 

zAnswers on page 12 


SPORTS 

J]vERY year in America there is a 
Hole-in-One golf tournament, 
open only to players who have 
already holed in one. Each golfer 
has five shots, but in 17 tourna¬ 
ments so far played only six 
players out of 12,911 have 
succeeded in repeating the feat. 

I^EXT month-Mr. Charles Wintle 
will celebrate his 50 years as a 
playing member of the Dursley 
Cricket Club in Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Wintle, who is 72, has cap¬ 
tained the first team for 42 years. . 

half-time in the match be¬ 
tween Tottenham Hotspurs 
and Saskatchewan the score was 
14-0. So Ted Ditchburn, the 
Spurs goalkeeper, played for the 
Canadian side in the second half, 
helping to keep the score to 18-1. 

Englantl’s captain 




Let) IIuttoM, leader of the vic¬ 
torious England Test team, will 
again lead the side against the. 
Indians at Lord’s on Thursday. 

'ptiE girls’ cricket team of St. 

Margaret’s School, Folkestone, 
have a proud record—unbeaten in 
52 consecutive matches. 

FlORCNCE CtlADWICK, thc 
American long-distance swim¬ 
mer, has a busy summer ahead. 
Next week she will attempt to 
swim from the Californian coast to 
Catalina Island; then she goes to 
Turkey to swim the Dardanelles. 
After this she will swim the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and later in the year 
will try to break the record for the 
English Channel crossing. 

Nottingham Transport Dept. 

cricket team had scored 39 for 
three wickets when Ron Winfield 
of Beeston cricket club started his 
over. At the end of the over thc 
score read; 39 for nine; and off 
the first ball of the next over Ron 
caught the last man 1 

■JJiLLY Wright, Wolverhampton 
and England captain, broke a 
long-standing record when he 
played against fhe Swiss football 
XL It was his 43jd game for 
England, and he beat Bob Cromp¬ 
ton’s record of 42 representative 
games which had stood since 1914. 

(Jonor.atlx.ations to C. D. 

Gopinath, the young Indian 
all-rounder, who heard recently 
that he had obtained his Master of. 
Arts degree. Gopinath may stay 
in England at the end of thc tour, 
to study at Cambridge, which may 
mean adding a Blue to his growing 
list of cricket honours. 

argaret DU Pont, thc American 
tennis star, has three courts at 
her home—one grass court, one 
hard court, and one of polished 
wood. 




SHORTS 

Jndia have played three earlier 
Test Matches at Lord’s—with¬ 
out success. Two members of the 
Indian team at Lord’s this week— 
Vijay Hazare, the captain, and 
S. G. Shinde—were in the side 
that played there in 1946, when 
England won by 10 wickets. It 
was in that match that .Nlec Bedser 
made his Test debut and took 11 
Indian wickets. 

Incidentally, it was against the 
Indians in the first Test of this 
year’s series that Alec Bedser beat 
Maurice Tate’s record of 12,547 
deliveries for England. 

J[^oland Hardy, of Sheffield, has 
already this year broken the 
British all-comcfs, _the National 
and English native records for the 
7-mile walk, as well as the world 
record for 5 miles. Yet it is only 
three years since he entered and 
won his first race as a novice! 

Qordon Pirie, the 21-year-old 

■ Surrey runner, is also in 
record-breaking form, recently 
beating the British all-comers 3- 
mile record with, a lime of 13 
minutes 44.8 seconds. Gordon has 
been awarded the .Sir Harry Bar¬ 
clay trophy as Surrey’s “Athlete 
of the Year.” 

'J'he world-famous T.T. course in 
the Isle of Man will be the 
scene next week (June 26) of thc 
annual international cycle race. 
This is one of the most gruelling 
of all cycle events, covering three 
laps of the tortuous Mountain 
Circuit, a distance of 113 mile.s. 
England is putting three teams into 
the field, including Dick Bowes, of 
Solihull, Birmingham, last' year’s 
winner. Belgium, France, Holland. 
South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Canada will also be represented. 

]\J[embers of the Smethwick Cycle 
Club find it difficult to distin¬ 
guish between the 18-year-old 
Stanley and Bernard Higginson, 
who are outstanding riders for the 
club. Stanley recently set up a 
new national 25-mile record witli a 
time of 57 minutes 8 seconds. 

N. record number of 71 nations 
will compete in this year’s 
Olympic Games at Helsinki—12 
more than the previous highest. 
Russia, who will be competing 
for the first time, will have repre¬ 
sentatives in all the events except 
hockey. America, with 332 com¬ 
petitors, will also take part in all 
sections except hockey, and Britain 
will be represented in all sports 
except baseball and the women’s 
equestrian events. 

Jeffrey Stollmeyer, the well- 
known West Indies Test 
cricketer, has instituted a five-year 
coaching scheme in Trinidad todis- 
cover promising young cricketers. 
More than 1000 players are being 
coached by Gerry Gomez and 
other West Indies Test cricketers. 

Jhe hockey players to represent 
India and Pakistan at Helsinki 
have been undergoing rigorous 
training. The Pakistan team have 
been playing on specially-soaked 
pitches, wearing heavy boots and 
using weighted sticks, in prepara¬ 
tion for the conditions likely to be 
met. The Indians are to undergo 
special training in Denmark. They 
are determined to repeat their 1948 
Olympic triumph. 


Jhe Best Bike .,f 
e bojf emrnaa/ 



■pVERY lucky fellow who 
■“-“' owns a B.S.A. Bicycle is 
agreed that it is absolutely 
the best bike a boy could 
possibly have. It.is light yet 
extremely strong. It is s’mart 
looking, smooth-running and 
completely reliable. 

Saddle and handlebars can 
easily be adjusted to fit you 
as you get taller. A B.S.A. 
' Bicycle will speed you to 
> school, to the pictures or out 
on spins with your friends. 

Would you like to know 
more about these wonderful 
-bicycles ? 


Ifs time 
you had a 


I To B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 25, Armoury 
I Road, Birmingham. II Please send 
I Cycle Catalogue. 



Name . 

Address 
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Great Bankrupt Stock RiDGE TENT 

TAILORED BLAZERS sent for G^- fo.,- 


post this coupon now I 

Post in unsealed envelope zvith ild. \ 
stamp. 

lIlTiSHliR^MY^ 



25^- 


Brand-New RidgeTent 


Fast, etc., //6 
A NEVER 
AGAIN olfcr ol 
a xuuu’iJj' lailorcJ 
ti.-n-y blue blazer. 
Sini;!c or dtiiiblo 
bi'oaslcd. Made <>t 
normal ' wooU'ii 
iin.\lm'6 blazer 
inniorial. 3 I'atcli 

(iOrkol.s..'^m.'ii'tfile , 
metal biittoii.switli 
£Uii. siM'vt! Imttoim. Hold laruls. 
Sizes 32 to 42, 25/-. Sizos 44 
to 50. 5/- I'Xtra. Cash iTfuudeJ 
if net absohitol.v deliftliied.- 

ALFO L.tniBS' D/B 



JJUAND-NlAV.a It colours. 

(.1 1 )in 11 1 c1 0 . Ideal for 
i-yulisfa, campers, etc. 

T.ututli 7 ft, 3 iii. sloop- 
iLs; liasfl X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 in. higli X 
12 ill. walls, £2.15.0, 

• n* isTiit for 6/- iUid 6/- 
iiiouTlily. With flj’-slu’i't, 

£3.12.6,01’ sent for 15/- 
nud 9,'9 iiionilily, both 

1 /-. 

Free Illustrated I.ists. Tents, Biueieulara, Watches, ete. Terms. State which list reimired. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN26), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction. London. S.E-5. Opi'n nil Fat. 1d.hi. Ilfd. 


Cash Price £9.12.6. ran*. 
5/-. Extends 10 ft. x 6 It. X 
6 ft. Walls 3 ft. I'iiiest value 
offered. Ileal waterproof can¬ 
vas. roi'tablc, but very stuiib 
cloth. Complete Including valise, 
sent for 22/6 and 25/- 
iitoritlily. Carriage, eco.i 'S/-, 


BOYS !1 YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 




New U s t ^V e i g h t 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
11" X <}" X 3 2 *. • Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE ftfC 

Post and Pkg. gd. ^ " 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. lilacJe, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The veal Scouts knife. 
Uvery boy should have one 
of tlicse in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE A/C 
Post S; Pkg. Cd. 


HEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Icasy to blow 
up. Ju.?t the tiling for 
the seaside or thc swiiu- 
niing baths. 

OUR PRICE A/A 
Post and Pkg. i/-. * ” 


(DEPT. C.N.)t 895>92l FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2 Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N.‘ BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C A’), 

€0 Stoke Newington High.Street, 
London, N.16 


THE .VQUACOliVV.iiVlSn!! 

A Wonderful Vanish of a Penny in a 
glass of Water—and a pinch of Salt! 

Price !!• post free, from : 

BCM/TRICKS, 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


CLEARANCE SALE—One of the 

roller skates 

Rtronir, rrliahle, .'idiustfible hni^ri'i, 8r to Si*. 
Siiitablo fur 5-9 years ohi. 1,- extra. lor set of 
4 straps. * 


REAL RADIO 

17^6 



LUXURY 
CRYSTAL SET 

T7ithout ’phonei-_ 
tiic. K>ji I'hoiics £ I / 0 



FIXED DETECTOR—NO 
ADJUSTMENT NEEDED.' 

Real Radio Recaption— 

Not a Toy! Plays at 
once. nm pit'iiD .s nru i KM'iitia'i 
with crjstal sets. Idr-al foi* Jh-ifr.viiiiS, Invalids, • 

I’livaii- J.isH'Hiu,":, llatlio-iiiiu'li.d l"\vs, tic. No I 
Electricity, No Batteries. \V..rks .’niywlioro 
inniH'tliaM-b’, I’last ic uasf;—itnlirf:il ;i 1.!'-. 3’ >; 3’' X ) 

4". perfect present. Radio’s Finest Value 
—plus 1/6 post & pkg. C.O.D. 1 • extra. 

Ilrfuiiil if tiiisiiilnhlr or rail. Stnrt 3d. stamp for Catalogue and pay off terins. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.7), Ml 7. Holloway Road, London, N.I7. 



I'kg, or C.O.D. (^(0)^ 

MERLIN MINI-CAMERA 

19 ' 6 . 


View finder. 


l\ & I'h-. 1, 3 
. or C.O.D. 
Maker’s G’n’tee 
TAKES 7 ' PERFECT 
SNAPS ON STANDARD 
No. 20 Film, in niiiple 
snpidy, Mcinl euii- 
strucliou camoru. 2" X 
11" X 2". Ci)l!a)>.':ilj!i3 
Carrying case 2/3 extra. 


3 Rolls Films 5/- extra. 
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The Bran Tub 


FRESH COMPLAINT 

CUSTOMER walked into a 
■chemist's shop and -said: 
“Last week you gave me some 
plaster to get rid of my rheu¬ 
matism.” 

“That is correct, sir,” agreed the 
assistant. 

“Well, now I want something to 
get rid of the plaster.” 

Shaggy dog story 
^/4/D a puzzled old lady named 
. Moore: 

"My dog's been a smith's dog. I'm 
sure. 

I 

When I enter a shop. 

He refuses to stop. 

And at once makes a bolt for the 
door." ^ 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south. In the morn¬ 
ing Jupiter is 
in the east. The 
picture ^ shows 
the Moon at 
seven o’clock 
on the morning 
of this Thurs¬ 
day, June 19. 

June oddity 

animal which sat, then stood, 
. Will give a llower of field and 
wood. 

It’s sweetly scented, sweet to see. 
■yet has no sweetness for the bee. 

Answer next week 


JACKO SEES 


A WOLF IN MOUSE’S CLOTHING ! 





-BEDTIME CORNER— -- 

Maurice’s great climb 


The chums, out with a camera, dis¬ 
covered a giant burrow in tlie bank. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
YOUNG SQUIRRELS. Be¬ 
neath an oak tree in the Bigwoods 
something moved in the long grass. 
Pip, Don’s puppy, bounded for¬ 
ward, :yjid several small furry 
creatures appeared, then vanished 
as if by magic. 

“Rats!” cried Don. 

“ No, they were young squirrels,” 
replied Farmer Gray. “They are 
remarkably like rats in appearance. 
Baby squirrels are usually born 
during March or April. They are 
blind and naked at first, and are 
about four weeks old before they 
are allowed to venture from the 
nest or drey. If disturbed, when 
the young ones are about, the 
parents will chatter angrily.” 

They say . . 

J)oGs in their wild state do not 
bark; they whine and growl. 


■You would have thought that, 
living in the country, 
Maurice would have been good 
at climbing trees, but he was 
not. 

He had tried often enough. 
But each time, when ho had 
climbed some way up, he would 
look down at the ground and 
become scared. Then he Would 
become giddy and have to be 
rescued, either by a ladder, or 
by another boy 
placing his feet 
for him, step by 
step, down into 
each foothold. 

Eventually 
Maurice gave up 
trying, and his 
schoolmates 
thought he was 
just a coward. 

Then it hap¬ 
pened one half¬ 
holiday that he 
and some other 
boys set out on 
an expedition 
to discover where the village 
brook really began. But when 
they got as far as the spinney, 
the biggest boy exclaimed: 
“It’s much too hot to go any 
farther. Let’s stay here and 
have a tree-climbing com¬ 
petition .instead; And you,' 
Maurice,”he added, “might 
finish tracking the brook as 
you’re such a funk, at tree¬ 
climbing.” 

Rather miserably Maurice set 



off, and it was when he had 
just found the little spring by 
the hillside wood which started 
the brook that he heard some¬ 
one crying.' Quickly he went 
into the wood, and there, be¬ 
neath a tall tree, he saw an old 
lady looking anxiously up into 
the high branches where a little 
boy was clinging and sobbing. 

“Please go up and fetch my 
grandson down,” she begged. 

“ He's become 
giddy, and is 
too frightened 
to move.” 

Maurice was 
just going to 
s'ay: “That's 

what happens 
to me, so I 
can't help. I'm 
afraid,” when 
the little boy 
cried; “I can't ; 
hold on much . 
longer!” 

That settled 
it. Though he 
was scared as could be, Maurice 
began climbing lip to him. And 
so busy was he encouraging the 
little boy, and guiding his feet 
down again, that not once did 
Maurice look down. And it was 
not until they had both reached 
the ground that Maurice realised 
that he had forgotten all about 
being scared. 

. . And now it is he who wins all. 
those tree-climbing competi¬ 
tions. Jane Thornicroft 


Creeping ‘ close, they heard a- 
scutBing noise—a wolf, perhaps ? 

Change the heads 

Four letters take: 

It dyed the Ancient Britons blue. 
Now new words make — 

Change head atone to answer every 
clue. 

1 If you’ve somewhere to go. 

This will lead there,*you know, 

2 He boasted a" lot. 

(Mole and Rat said: “What 
rot!”) 

3 Slow cattle' they prick . 

With this sharp-pointed stick. 

4 A burden is right. 

Whether* heavy or light. 

Answer next week 

Lend a hand 



You ought to clearly understand 
AVhen asked to lunch, or sup, 
It’s up to you to lend a hand. 

And help in washing-up! 

■|^ -CHAIN QUIZ g 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
’he first answer being the first two 
yf the second, and so on. 

1. German city, capital of 
avaria, on the River Iser; its im- 
ortance dates from the foundation 

there of a mint in the 12th cen¬ 
tury ; has an old cathedral and 
famous library. 

2. South American republic; 
3000 miles long but with average 
width of little more than 100 
miles; the language spoken is 
Spanish.’ 

3. Italian painter, sculptor, poet, 
engineer ; born 500 years ago ; his 
work ranged frbm painting the 
famous Mona Lisa to planning 

, canals. 

4. Bird of grotesque appearance, 
related to the pigeon and extinct 
since 1681; about the size of a 
turkey, but with small wings use¬ 
less for flight. 

Answer next week 


Nearer and nearer it came, and then 
out leapt—a mouse! 

NAME, PLEASE 

J AM the surname of a well-known 
man, 

A fine Lord Mayor who did some 
■ noble things. 

In pantomime you’ve seen me, 
with a pet. 

My story to you all a message 
brings. 

Behead me ; and then from my tail 
remove 

Just twenty hundredweight, and 
you will find 

That as a batsman I am scoring 
. well. 

Indeed, I might be slogging. Do 
you mind? 

Answer next week 

Bright 

Jt was getting quite dark, but the 
man was still reading without 
the aid of a light. 

“How can you see to read?” he 
was asked. 

“I went to night school,” he re¬ 
torted. 


7?)g Children's Newsbaber, June 2l, I9S2 

COLD STORAGE 

Yoday, refrigeration, or-cold stor¬ 
age, is a commonplace and 
necessary thing. Most of our 
natural food, both home and 
foreign produced, for instance, lias 
been in cold storage a lon^ time 
before it actually reaches our 
tables. 

The idea first came from Francis 
Bacon, the great Elizabethan 
philosopher. He had a hen pre¬ 
pared for cooking in the usual way 
lind then he stulTed its body with 
snow. 

Memories of old 

Yommy was being taught some 
arithmetic. “Now take Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones,” h.e was told, “and 
then add their little boy. How 
many does that make?” 

“Two and one to carry,” 
observed Tommy. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

Malta. 

Evelina. 

As ever came out of it. . 

The Arabian-African camel has one 
hump, the Asian camel has two. 
Soil from the tin mines piled higli 
by the Birom people. 

To stop. 

Rugby football. 


8 Wild plants of the brook. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Chain Quix 
Jtrazil, Ilfracombe, 
Belloc, octopus 

Humphrey’s boarJ 
There were 24 half* 

pennies m the 
money-box. 
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postage 


REAL BINOCULARS 

The Famous " Rambler" Binoculars— pOfi ONLY 

not a toy but a wonderful instrument with * 
excellent magnification and individual eye piece focus 
sing. Just what you needforcamp- 
ing, hiking, sailing, plane spotting, 
train spotting, bird watching, 
theatres and sports of all kinds. 

In beautifully moulded lightweight 
plastic, complete with lanyard. 

Only 6/11. Send7/6 cheque, P.O. 
or cash, for immediate de- 
livery—full money refunded if 
not delighted and. returned to 
us within 7 days of receipt. 


AMAZING 

HALF PRICE OFFER TO ALL BINOCULAR BUYERS 

This grand “Swiss** Companion Knife with 8 attractions, j 
1. Awl, 2. Corkscrew, 3. Safety Ring, 4. Tin Opener, 5. 1^'" 
Blade, 6. 3^^ Blade, 7. Bottle Opener, 8. Screwdriver, available I 
at ONLY 4/6 post free, to all Binocular buyers. (Usual | 
price 9/*). 'Send - ' - - i 

12/. now for both! j w. D. MORGAN & CO., LTD. 

1 Dept. CN6, 2 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.l 






REPLICA OF THE 

DIRT TRACK 

This is a new game 
introducing the most 
original and skilful form 
of propulsion ever. All 
the thrills of the track, 
machine somersaults, 
tense spills, exciting bumps, lap dashes, 
track records. Four Speedway dare¬ 
devils in regulation helmets entertain 
you in their strenuous endeavours to 
follow the white line and gate success¬ 
fully. 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
I'orm to i 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(D.T.I7),The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 



















































































